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AN  ADDRESS  BY  A.  C.  GOODELL,  JB. 


ONE  of  the  most  striking  and  suggestive  fables  of 
Greek  history  is  the  story  of  the  founder  of  Athens. 
Arrived  at  manhood,  Theseus  parts  from  his  mother,  lifts 
the  stone  under  which  lie  concealed  the  patrimonial  sword 
and  sandals,  and  proceeds  on  his  eventful  way.  Wielded 
by  his  vigorous  arm,  his  trenchant  blade  now  parries  the 
tremendous  club  of  Corynetes,  and  now  pierces  the  obdu¬ 
rate  hide  of  the  terrible  Phiea.  He  crowns  his  trium¬ 
phant  progress  by  still  greater  deeds  of  renown ;  he 
safely  threads  the  dismal  and  intricate  labyrinth  of  Crete, 
frees  its  despairing  captives,  and  slays  the  monster  Min¬ 
otaur.  Returning  thence,  he  calls  together  the  sons  of 
Hellas,  and  raises  the  standard  of  united  Attica. 

The  true  story  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate  Buds 
iu  this  fable  a  parallel.  Sprung  from  a  nation  the  proudest 

*  Delivered  before  the  Essex  Institute  on  Monday  evening,  Oct.  5, 
1874. 
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and  greatest  in  all  history,  the  genius  of  independence 
was  first  transplanted  to  these  rugged  shores  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay.  Nurtured  long  in  the  severe  and  heroic 
discipline  of  this  western  wilderness,  as  if  preparing  for 
its  majestic  mission,  at  length,  in  this  ancient  town,  it 
first  officially  repudiated  the  control  of  the  motherland, 
and,  fully  comprehending  the  greatness  of  its  destiny, 
girded  itself  for  desperate  conflict.  Later,  it  lifted  and 
laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Republic,  in  the  immortal 
Declaration  at  Philadelphia,  and  turned  the  sword,  al¬ 
ready  unsheathed  in  self-defence,  to  deeds  of  aggressive 
war.  Against  formidable  obstacles  and  discouragements, 
with  matchless  fortitude,  through  eight  dreary  years  of 
conflict,  it  parried  the  thrusts  of  treason,  pricked  the 
sides  of  apathy  and  halting  discontent,  vanquished  that 
unnatural  monster, — a  hireling  foe,  and  compelled  the 
ministers  of  tyranny  to  acknowledge  the  victory.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  had  successfully  threaded  the  labyrinth  of  the 
imtried  inter-colonial  system,  delivered  these  youthful 
states  from  the  frowning  walls  of  doubt  that  environed 
them,  and  raised  the  standard  of  a  harmonious  confed¬ 
eration. 

In  one  important  feature,  however,  the  parallel  fails. 
The  noble  ^thra,  looking  upon  her  son  as  the  heaven- 
favored  scion  of  Pelops’  line,  and  swelling  with  high 
hopes  of  his  future  glory,  invoked  a  favorable  issue  on  his 
journey,  led  him  to  the  stone  which  his  father’s  hand  had 
placed,  and  rejoiced  as,  with  elastic  step,  he  went  forth 
from  her  presence.  Not  so  with  her  to  whom  our  fathers 
looked  with  filial  love  and  reverence.  The  bosom  that 
had  heroically  nursed  the  spirit  of  independence,  heaved 
only  with  indignation  when  her  sons  asserted  their  birth¬ 
right.  The  mother  who  with  almost  mortal  pangs  had 
brought  forth  every  idea  involved  in  our  struggle  for  the 
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right  of  self-government,  answered  the  appeals  of  her 
children  for  the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  with  taunts  and 
objurgations,  and  met  every  effort  to  assert  them  with 
new  measures  of  oppression,  and  fresh  displays  of  coer¬ 
cive  power.  Nay,  she  herself  created  the  monsters  of 
tyranny  that  beset  the  path  of  her  children,  and  rejoiced 
with  unnatural  joy,  when  their  defeat  seemed  imminent. 

This  is  the  theme,  so  inspiring  and  yet  so  sad,  which 
the  lapse  of  a  centnr}’^  invites  us  to  ponder.  If,  haply,  iu 
restoring  tints  that  have  faded  from  the  well-worn  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  past,  we  bring  into  brighter  relief  examples 
of  heroism  that  shall  stimulate  a  just  and  healthy  pride, 
and  furnish  new  incentives  to  patriotism  and  noble  living, 
then  the  labor  will  be  not  without. profit ;  or  if,  in  waking 
the  echoes  of  those  voices,  long  silent,  which,  from  the 
inmost  heart  of  England,  and  above  the  hostile  din  of 
partisan  clamor,  spoke  words  of  lofty  cheer  to  our  strug¬ 
gling  grandsircs  in  the  solemn  hours  of  the  Revolution, 
we  shall  strengthen  the  ancient  ties  of  love  and  friendship 
which  still  attach  us  to  the  home  of  our  ancestors,  the 
eflTort  will  be  rewarded  with  unspeakable  pleasure. 

In  order  better  to  understand  the  historical  and  politi¬ 
cal  significance  of  the  events  we  are  about  to  consider,  it 
will  be  well  to  review  the  relations  that  had  existed  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  before 
we  inquire,  particularly,  what  took  place  in  the  town  of 
Salem  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Three  kings  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  of  the  same 
name,  had  successively  held  the  sceptre  of  Great  Britain. 
George  the  Third  had  been  upon  the  throne  fourteen 
years;  and,  though  reputed  a  faithful  husband  and  indul¬ 
gent  father,  had  shown,  from  the  first,  an  utter  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  traditional  tendencies  of  English  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  ignorance  of,  or  disregard  for,  the  best  les- 
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sous  of  English  history.  He  emulated  the  Stuarts  in  his 
jealous  zeal  for  the  Royal  prerogative,  opposition  to  politi¬ 
cal  progress  and  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
except  so  far  as  he  imagined  it  might  insure  the  stability 
or  increase  the  grandeur  of  the  throne.  Generally  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  some  great  minister  or  cabal  stands  behind  the 
throne,  and  directs  its  motions ;  but  this  monarch  seldom 
permitted  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  never  to  be 
intimidated.  He  remembered  his  mother’s  injuncti(ni, 
"George,  be  King,”  and  he  observed  it  with  undoubting, 
and,  apparently,  unconscious  fidelity,  as  if  in  the  exercise 
of  a  right  as  clear  and  unquestioned  as  an  axiom  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  How  far  he  secretly  entertained  the  doctrine  of  di¬ 
vine  right,  which  had  become  infamous  under  the  Stuai  ts, 
and  was  finally  rejected  in  the  revolution  of  1688,  and 
the  act  of  settlement,  it  is  needless  to  inquire.  It  is 
enough  that  his  construction  of  the  constitution,  by  its 
menace  of  peril  to  English  liberties,  put  him  in  opposition 
to  the  best  minds  of  the  nation  as  surely  as  did  their  as¬ 
sumption  of  divine  ordination  and  independent  authority. 

Partly  by  the  bestowmeut  of  offices,  dignities,  and 
pensions,  and  partly  by  notorious!}'  promoting  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  those  whose  known  views  accorded  with  his  own. 
King  George  the  Third  had  found  it  possible  to  surround 
himself  with  ministers,  and  to  secure  numerical  majori¬ 
ties  in  parliament,  willing  to  go  almost  any  length  in 
support  of  his  favorite  measures. 

It  was  iu  a  parliament  thus  constituted  that  a  theory, 
affirming  the  absolute  right  of  the  Home  Government  to 
unlimited  control  of  all  legislative  and  administrative 
functions  in  the  colonies,  began  to  be  asserted  and  acted 
upon,  by  the  King  and  his  retainers,  with  vigor  and  with¬ 
out  scruple.  This  theory,  which  had  been  maintained  in 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  and  proposed  in  later  times 
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against  strenuous  protests,  and  had  been  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  when  the  colonies  were  too  much  occupied,  in  their 
struggles  with  a  common  enemy,  to  make  effective  op¬ 
position  possible,  was  unsupported  by  the  best  estab¬ 
lished  precedents.  But  it  could  be  presented  in  such 
specious  forms,  and  defended  by  such  refinement  of 
reasoning,  that  those  of  its  opponents  who  could  keep 
their  vision  steadily  fixed  upon  its  essential  fallacy  were 
few.  So,  while  the  injustice  of  its  practical  application 
to  the  American  colonies  was  evident  to  all  friends  of  the 
constitution,  their  grounds  of  objection  were  various, 
and  the  novel  questions  of  law  and  policy  which  it  in¬ 
volved,  evoked  heated  discussions  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Other  unsound  propositions  respecting  personal  libeity, 
and  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  began  to  be 
maintained  at  the  instance,  or  with  the  sanction,  of  the 
Government,  and  were  adopted  and  applied  in  the  courts 
of  justice.  These  met  with  vehement  opposition ;  and 
England  teemed  with  controversial  pamphlets  and  news¬ 
paper  articles,  upon  the  powers  of  the  government  and 
the  rights  of  the  citizen.  The  popular  party,  prominent 
in  which  appeared  the  anonymous  writer  Junius,  whose 
elegant  and  incisive  criticisms  laid  his  antagonists,  by 
their  own  confession,  upon  a  bed  of  torture,*  made  the 
best  arguments ;  but  their  opponents  had  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  Crown.  These  effusions  were  copied  and 
widely  circulated  in  the  colonies ;  and  there  were  many 
here  who  began  to  share  the  conviction  of  the  more 
radical  reformers  of  England,  that  the  King  and  his 
advisers  were  conspirators  against  the  constitutional  lib¬ 
erties  of  Englishmen  and  the  natural  rights  of  mau. 
In  both  countries,  among  thoughtful  men,  the  course 

*See  the  letter  of  Sir  William  Draper  to  Juniue,  Oct.  7,  1769. 
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of  the  Government  was  a  theme  constantly  agitated,  and 
the  source  of  repeated  discomfiture  and  profound  alarm. 

With  regard  to  colonial  affairs,  what  to  Englishmen 
at  home  seemed  but  a  subversive  theory,  and  therefore 
worthy  of  denunciation  and  of  efforts  for  repeal,  was  to 
these  colonies  a  terrible  and  bitter  realization  of  the 
encroachments  of  tyranny,  and  engendered  thoughts  of 
open  resistance. 

The  stamp  act  of  1765,  imposing  a  tax  without  the 
consent  of  the  colonies,  provoked  prompt  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  hostility,  here,  and  led  to  a  Congress  of  nine 
of  the  colonies,  at  New  York,  whose  earnest  protest  ef¬ 
fected  a  repeal.  Massachusetts,  the  principal  maritime 
colony,  had  taken  the  lead  in  all  measures  of  opposition, 
and  she  had  assumed  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
movement  for  united  colonial  action.  The  repeal  of  this 
act  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  the  right  of  par¬ 
liament  to  tax  the  colonies,  and  was  followed  by  the 
adoption  of  more  stringent  measures,  proposed  by  a  new 
ministry. 

The  impost  act  of  1767,  laying  a  duty  on  several  im¬ 
ported  articles,  including  tea,  and  reinforced  by  provi¬ 
sions  intended  to  make  the  courts  of  justice  here,  more 
effective  agents  of  the  Crown,  was  promulgated  with  a 
display  of  laud  and  naval  forces,  to  intimidate,  if  not  to 
coerce,  the  colonists  into  obedience.  Again  Massachu¬ 
setts  appealed  to  her  sister  colonies ;  and,  in  defiance  of 
the  express  orders  of  the  Crown,  her  Legislature,  by  an 
overwhelming  majoritj',  refused  to  rescind  the  vote  where¬ 
by  that  appeal  was  authorized. 

After  the  Boston  Massacre,  the  British  troops,  which 
had  been  quartered  in  that  town  almost  within  hearing 
of  the  debates  of  the  Assembly,  were  withdrawn  at  the 
insbint  and  firm  demand  of  the  brave  inhabitants,  made 
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through  their  spokesman,  Samuel  Adams ;  and  this  im¬ 
post  act  was  repealed,  except  the  item  fixing  a  duty  on 
tea,  which  was,  however,  rendered  practically  void  by 
the  refusal  of  the  people  to  use  that  article. 

But  the  King  was  determined  not  to  be  foiled  in  his 
purpose  to  exact  from  these  colonies  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  imperial  legislature ; 
and,  although  in  the  year  1772  the  whole  net  income 
derived  by  Great  Britain  from  colonial  taxation  had 
amounted  to  but  eighty-five  pounds  sterling,*  parliament, 
the  next  year,  under  pretence  of  increasing  the  revenue, 
renewed  its  attempts  to  bring  the  colonies  into  subjec¬ 
tion,  by  conferring  upon  the  East-India  Company  privi¬ 
leges  amounting  to  a  monopoly  of  the  tea  taade  with 
America,  and  exacting  from  them  a  duty  of  but  three¬ 
pence  per  pound,  instead  of  the  shilling  duty  previously 
imposed.  This  insidious  measure,  it  was  thought,  would 
prevail  against  the  scruples  of  the  colonists,  put  an  end 
to  smuggling,  and  establish  a  precedent  in  favor  of  the 
claims  of  the  ministry. 

The  excitement  which  ensued  here  upon  the  publication 
of  this  act,  the  violent  demonstrations  of  the  mobs, — 
especially  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  the 
particulars  of  which  were  discussed  at  our  anniversarj" 
notice  of  that  event  last  winter, —  convinced  the  Home 
Government  that  the  objections  of  the  colonists  were 
radical,  that  they  were  founded  on  principle,  and  could 
not  be  overcome  by  menaces,  or  silenced  by  any  con¬ 
siderations  of  temporary  profit,  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe. 

•So  stated  at  the  time,  without  dissent,  in  the  famous  speech  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Am.  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  Vol.  i,  p.  99.  This 
speech  was  published  in  England,  at  the  time,  in  a  pamphlet,  at  one 
shilling,  sterling.  It  was  republished  in  Salem,  by  the  brothers  Hall, 
of  the  “Essex  Gazette,”  for  “no  more  than  six  coppers.”— See  “Essex 
Gazette,”  of  Sept  20, 1774,  No.  321.  It  was  widely  read  in  the  Colonies., 
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They  were  satisfied  that  to  insure  the  success  of  the  new 
measures,  something  more  was  needed  than  the  former 
show  of  authority,  and  the  appointment  of  subservient 
agents  ;  and  plans  for  active  co-ercion  were  now  promptly 
determined  upon.  Accordingly,  in  response  to  a  message 
from  the  King,  parliament,  in  the  spring  of  1774,  en¬ 
acted  a  law  closing  the  port  of  Boston,  as  a  punishment 
for  her  contumacy,  and  removing  the  seat  of  customs  to 
Salem  and  Marblehead.  To  enforce  the  blockade,  and  to 
insure  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  privy  council,  and 
to  certain  contemplated  acts  of  parliament,  which  were 
soon  to  be  promulgated,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  call  to 
the  highest  oflSce  of  the  provincial  government — which 
had  hitherto  been  held  by  native-born  citizens,  or  persons 
in  civil  life — a  British  soldier,  competent  to  direct  the 
movements  of  forces  sufficiently  large  to  overawe  the 
colonists.  Therefore  Thomas  Gage,  who  had  been  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  America,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  this  province,  and  soon  after  commis¬ 
sioned  as  Governor. 

Gage  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  was 
soon  followed  by  several  regiments  of  the  regular  army. 
Here  he  found  that  writs  had  already  been  issued  for  con¬ 
vening  the  General  Assembly  in  the  old  State  House  in 
Boston,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  He  accordingly 
met  with  that  body  and,  after  rejecting  thirteen  of  their 
newly-chosen  councillors,  including  those  who  were  most 
prominent  in  their  opposition  to  the  acts  of  parliament, 
he  notified  them  that,  after  the  first  day  of  the  following 
month,  he  should  hold  the  General  Court  in  Salem,  in 
accordance  with  the  special  command  of  the  King.  Fear¬ 
ing  a  voluntary  adjournment,  the  Governor,  a  week  later, 
suddenly  adjourned  the  Court  to  meet  here  on  the  7th  of 
June.  More  than  forty  years  before.  Gov.  Burnet  had 
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executed  a  threat  against  the  patriots  of  Boston,  who  con¬ 
trolled  affairs  in  that  brave  old  town,  by  adjourning  the 
Assembly  to  the  same  place,  alleging,  as  one  reason  for 
this  course,  that  he  was  informed  that  the  people  here 
were,  like  their  representatives,  well-inclined  to  the  King, 
and  that  the  country  members  would  "not  be  so  much 
tampered  with”  here  as  in  Boston.* 

From  the  selection  of  this  new  seat  of  government  it 
would  seem  that  the  impression  made  upon  the  ministry 
by  Burnet’s  action  had  not  been  effaced.  Perhaps  it  was 
kept  vivid  by  the  known  popularity  here  of  the  Browne  , 
family  f — a  family  always  conspicuously  loyal,  and  to  a 
member  of  which  Gov.  Burnet  had  given  his  daughter  in 
marriage. 

The  removal  of  the  legislature  from  Boston  had  never 
been  ordered  without  a  protest  from  the  Representatives, 
even  when  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  there  rendered 
it  imperative ;  and  Gage’s  predecessor,  Hutchinson,  had 
greatly  added  to  the  opprobrium  with  which  his  name 
was  loaded,  by  adjourning  to,  and  holding  the  General 
Court  at,  Cambridge,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
privy  council.  The  old  arguments  against  this  removal 
were  mainly  based  on  the  form  of  the  writ  for  convening 
the  Assembly,  in  which  Boston  was  named  as  the  place  of 
meeting ;  and  as  that  form,  though  enacted  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  legislature,  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  King  in 
council,  and  never  repealed,  it  was  urged  that  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Court  could  not  be  held  elsewhere.  But  this  posi¬ 
tion  had  been  generally  abandoned  as  untenable,  and  the 
change  was  now  opposed  on  grounds  of  policy  and  con- 

*  See  Burnet’s  Letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  Oct.  26,  1728,  in  notes 
to  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of  Mass.  Bay,  Vol.  ii,  p.  623. 

t  Although  that  family  is  now  extinct  here,  in  the  male  line,  the 
name  is  still  attached  to  one  of  our  public  schools,  and  designates  one 
of  our  principal  streets. 
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venience.  The  adjournment  by  the  Governor,  without 
consultation  with  the  Assembly,  and  by  the  unauthorized 
direction  of  the  privy  council,  was  loudly  denounced  as 
uncalled  for,  and  a  grievance. 

This  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  and  posture  of  affairs 
down  to  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
here  under  Gage,  excludes  many  important  events  which 
were  transpiring  in  quick  succession  in  Great  Britain,  in 
this  province,  aj;d  throughout  the  American  colonies. 

Di.  Franklin,  for  his  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  col¬ 
onies,  had  been  removed  from  the  charge  of  the  general 
post-office, — which,  under  his  prudent  and  skilful  man¬ 
agement,  had  become  useful  and  profitable, —  and  a  pri¬ 
vate  system  of  letter-carriage  had  been  put  in  competition 
with  the  regular  mails,  whereby  the  committees  of  corres¬ 
pondence  might  exchange  advices  with  speed  and  safety. 
These  committees,  which,  on  former  occasions,  had  been 
found  useful  in  promoting  local  and  inter-colonial  concert 
of  action,  were  now  revived  and  actively  employed.  Pul¬ 
pits  rang  with  earnest  denunciations  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
administration,  and  with  exhortations  to  firmness  in  patri¬ 
otic  duty.  The  Boston  massacre  was  commemorated  by 
an  annual  oration.  Pamphlets  circulated  the  arguments 
of  patriots  and  tories ;  and  broadsides  and  newspapers 
brought  to  every  household  reports  of  the  doings  of  munic¬ 
ipal  and  legislative  bodies,  the  most  eloquent  speeches  of 
the  friends  of  the  colonies  in  parliament,  patriotic  songs, 
and  narratives  of  turbulent  proceedings.  The  minutest 
actions  of  the  civil  agents  of  the  Crown,  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  troops,  transports  and  armed  vessels,  were 
watched  with  lynx-eyed  vigilance,  and  tidings  of  every 
important  step  of  the  enemy  were  conveyed,  by  swift 
messengers,  from  town  to  town  and  from  colony  to  colony. 

Massachusetts  was  still  the  principal  theatre  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  tyranny,  but  her  patriots,  chief  among  whom 
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stood  Samuel  Adams  of  Boston — a  man  ever  to  be  held 
in  highest  veneration — were  wise  enough  to  foresee  that, 
unless  the  general  consent  of  the  sister  colonies  could  be 
secured,  all  efforts  for  liberty  were  without  the  prospect 
of  success.  Such  a  cooperation  had  effected  the  repeal 
of  the  stamp  act  in  1765,  and  similar  efforts,  in  1768,  had 
been  followed  by  the  partial  repeal  of  the  impost  act  of 
the  previous  year.  Who  should  say  that  the  united  action 
of  the  colonies  in  another  Congress  would  not  result  in 
some  final  plan  of  agreement  upon  the  great  questions  at 
issue  between  them  and  the  Home  Government  ? 

Up  to  this  time,  and  long  afterwards,  nothing  was 
sought  by  the  colonists  but  reconciliation,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  constitutional  rights.  The  colonists  claimed 
to  be  Englishmen,  loyal  to  the  Crown  and  constitution, 
and  would  not  tolerate  the  suggestion  of  a  resort  to  meas¬ 
ures  directly  aiming  at  separation. 

Unfortunately  for  the  prospect  of  union,  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  serious  differences 
had  arisen  among  the  colonies.  These  diflerences  grew, 
partly,  out  of  the  breach,  by  some  of  them,  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  not  to  import  goods  from  Great  Britain  until  the 
oppressive  acts  of  parliament  had  been  repealed,  and 
partly  from  the  uncertain  location  of  boundary-lines  be¬ 
tween  adjoining  colonies.  They  had  estranged  the  colo¬ 
nists  to  such  a  degree  that  all  but  the  most  sanguine 
patriots  were  discouraged ;  and  Hutchinson  was  led  to 
write  exultingly  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  at  the  beginning 
of  1772,  that  the  Massachusetts  patriots  seemed  "to  be 
deserted  by  their  late  correspondents  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  and  all  confidence  is  at  an  end.”*  It  was  also 

♦From  a  copy  of  the  letter  (No.  20)  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Sains- 
bury,  of  Her  Majesty’s  Public  Record  OfSce.  It  is  dated  Jan.  24, 
1772. 
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a  clishearteuiiig  recollection  that  in  the  Congress  of  1765 
the  great  colony  of  Virginia  was  not  represented. 

That  colony  embraced  a  territory  larger,  by  nearly  ten 
thousand  square  miles,  than  the  entire  surface  of  Great 
Britain,  and  claimed  contiguous  territory  larger  than  both 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  had  a  population,  in  1774, 
of  between  five  hundred  thousand  and  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants, —  which,  added  to  that  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  nearly  equalled  the  population  of  all  the  other  New 
England  and  Middle  colonies. 

Without  Virginia,  therefore,  any  confederation  would 
appear  weak  and  defective ;  but  with  Virginia,  it  would 
show  a  front  sufllcientl^  formidable,  it  was  hoped  and  be¬ 
lieved,  to  insure  efiectual  resistance.  What,  then,  was 
the  joy  of  our  patriots  to  find  that  ancient  and  powerful 
colony,  aroused  by  the  new  measures  now  specially  directed 
against  Massachusetts,  chivalrously  siding  with  her  injured 
sister  and  actually  starting  the  suggestion  for  a  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress. 

The  persecution  of  Massachusetts,  moreover,  had 
brought  the  other  colonies  to  prompt  and  spontaneous 
renewals  of  their  former  professions  of  sympathy ;  and 
the  idea  of  a  Congress  seemed  so  warmly  and  generally 
entertained,  that  our  patriots  saw  in  the  change  the  active 
interposition  of  Providence,  and  broke  forth  in  prayers 
of  gratitude  and  strains  of  rejoicing. 

Such  were  the  causes  of  the  conflicting  emotions  which 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  assembly-men  when  they  came 
together,  by  the  Governor’s  appointment,  at  Salem,  on  the 
memorable  7th  of  June. 

Philadelphia,  and  the  month  of  September,  had  been 
fixed  as  the  time  and  place  for  the  proposed  Congress. 

The  Governor  proceeded  to  Salem  on  the  Thursday 
before  the  Assembly  met,  and,  the  next  Saturday,  being 
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the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  King,  he  was  received 
with  great  parade,  ending  with  a  most  brilliant  ball  at  the 
old  Assembly-hall,*  on  Monday  evening. 

But  under  these  outward  demonstrations  of  joy,  there 
rankled  in  every  patriotic  breast  increasing  pangs  of  disap¬ 
pointment  and  sorrow ;  for,  only  two  nights  before,  there 
had  arrived  from  Bristol,  copies  of  two  bills  pending  before 
parliament,  which,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe, 
had  received  the  Royal  assent  before  their  publication  here. 
These  two  acts — one  purporting  to  be  for  better  regulating 
the  government  of  the  province,  and  the  other  for  the  im¬ 
partial  administration  of  justice  here,  in  certain  cases — 
would,  if  firmly  established  and  enforced,  sweep  away 
the  last  vestige  of  the  right  of  self-government,  and 
reduce  the  province  to  absolute  subjection  to  foreign 
rule. 

The  session  lasted  but  eleven  days.  On  the  second 
day,  before  proceeding  to  business,  the  House  passed  five 
resolutions  protesting  against  the  removal  to  Salem,  as  a 
grievance ;  and  the  next  day  sent  to  the  Governor  as  their 
answer  to  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  a 
communication  full  of  the  same  subject.  Six  days  later  the 
Council  presented  to  the  Governor  an  address,  in  which  an 
invidious  allusion  was  made  to  Gage’s  predecessor.  Gage 
interrupted  the  reader  of  the  address,  at  this  point,  and 
refused  to  let  him  proceed.  He  then  returned  a  brief 
written  reply,  concluding,  "I  consider  the  address  an 
insult  upon  his  Majesty,  and  the  Lords  of  the  privy 
council,  and  an  affront  to  myself.” 

The  communications  between  the  Governor  and  the 

*This  hall  stood  on  Cambridge  street,  and  was  afterwards  purchased 
and  used  by  the  congregation  of  the  South  Church,  until  they  built 
their  present  meeting  house,  when  it  was  removed  to  Federal  street, 
and  Is  now  a  private  residence. 
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Assembly  having  proved  thus  fruitless  aud  exasperating, 
no  further  political  measures  transpired  in  either  branch 
until  the  17th,  when  the  House  passed  a  resolve,  appoint¬ 
ing  as  delegates  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  James 
Bovvdoin,  Thomas  Cushing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams 
and  Robert  Treat  Paine.  The  purpose  of  the  Congress, 
as  indicated  by  this  resolve,  was,  "to  consult  upon  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies.”  A  majority  of  the  delegates  was  to 
constitute  a  quorum,  and  an  appropriation  of  live  hundred 
pounds  was  voted  to  defray  their  expenses. 

The  Council  promptly  concurred  in  this  appropriation, 
but  the  Governor  withheld  his  consent.  The  House,  not 
disconcerted  by  this  refusal  of  the  Governor,  immediately, 
through  their  committee,  began  to  prepare  three  other  re¬ 
solves  ;  one,  recommending  the  towns  and  districts  to 
collect  and  pay  over,  before  the  15th  of  August,  to 
Thomas  Cushing,  one  of  the  delegates,  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  This  sum  was  to  be  assessed  according 
to  a  tax-list  to  be  circulated  among  the  towns,  and  was 
in  place  of  the  appropriation  which  failed  to  pass.  The 
second  resolve  recommended  that  other  towns  of  the 
province  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Charlestown,  who  were  sufteriiig  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  act  closing  the  port  of  Boston.  The  third 
resolve  recommended  abstinence  from  the  use  of  imported 
tea,  and  of  all  goods  and  manulactures  brought  from  the 
East  Indies  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  encouragement  of 
American  manufactures.  This  last  resolve  was  the  basis 
of  that  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  consequences  of 
which  were  so  disastrous  to  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England. 

The  choice  of  delegates  and  the  appropriation  for  their 
expenses  had,  evidently,  greatly  disturbed  the  Governor. 
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He  soon  received  a  hint  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
the  House,  through  the  treachery,  it  was  suspected,  of 
Elisha  Jones,  a  tavern-keeper,  who  represented  the  town 
of  Weston.* 

The  Governor  forthwith  ordered  a  proclamation,  for 
dissolving  the  General  Court,  to  be  prepared  by  Thomas 
Flucker,  the  Secretary  of  the  province,  and  to  be  read  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

By  this  time,  word  had  got  abroad  that  the  House  were 
pushing  measures,  with  the  utmost  speed  and  secrecy,  and 
that  the  Governor,  aware  of  the  nature  of  their  proposed 
action,  had  set  the  Secretary  at  work  in  equal  haste  to 
thwart  their  purposes. 

The  proclamation  was  soon  ready  for  the  Governor’s 
.‘signature,  and  read  as  follows  ; — 

PkOVINCE  of  the  )  T»  r«rkArr't>ATrvT> 

, ,  >  By  the  GOVERNOR. 

Massachusetts  Bay.  S 

A  PROCLAMATION 

FOR  DISSOLVING  THE  GENERAL  COURT. 

Whereas  the  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  in  the  present  Session  of  the  General  Court  make 
it  necessary  for  his  Majesty’s  Service,  that  the  said  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  should  be  dissolved. 

I  have  therefore  thought  fit  to  dissolve  the  said  General 
Court,  and  the  same  is  hereby  dissolved  accordingly,  and 
the  members  thereof  are  discharged  from  any  f^urther 
iittendance. 

*  This  saspicion  was  strengthened  by  subsequent  events.  Jones  re¬ 
vealed  his  character  to  the  two  spies  sent  out  by  Gage  to  reconnoitre. 
See  the  interesting  narrative  of  their  adventures,  by  one  of  them, 
Ensign  D’  Bernicre,  in  Am.  Archives,  4  Series,  Vol.  i,  p.  1263.  Jones 
is  briefly  noticed  by  Sabine  in  his  sketches  of  the  Loyalists  of  the 
Am.  Revolution. 
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Given  under  my  hand  at  Salem,  the  17th  Day  of  June, 
1774,  in  the  Fourteenth  Year  of  his  Majesty’s  Reign. 

T.  GAGE. 

By  his  Excellency’s  command, 

Thos.  Flucker,  Secretary. 

GOD  save  the  KING.* 

Armed  with  this  instrument,  the  Secretary  started  at 
once  for  the  town-house.  Elbowing  his  way  through  the 
eager  crowd,  he  mounted  the  stairs  leading  to  the  hall 
above,  but  found  the  door  locked  and  the  messenger  on 
guard.  He  "directed  the  messenger  to  go  in  and  acquaint 
the  speaker  that  the  Secretary  had  a  message  from  His 
Excellency  to  the  honorable  House,  and  desired  he  might 
be  admitted  to  deliver  it.”  The  messenger  returned,  and 
said  he  had  informed  the  speaker,  as  requested,  "who 
mentioned  it  to  the  House,  and  their  orders  were  to  keep 
the  door  fast.” 

Thereupon,  while  the  House  were  finally  passing  the 
last  resolve,  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  paper, 
upon  the  stairs,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
and  then,  immediately  after,  read  it  in  the  Council  cham¬ 
ber,  f 

Thus  ended  the  last  General  Court  held  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  under  a  provincial  governor.  After  more  than 
eighty  years  of  experiment,  since  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Seal,  under  William  and  Mary,  appended  its 
impress  to  the  charter  devised  by  the  great  lawyers  of 
the  English  revolution — a  period  during  which  this 
vigorous  but  comparatively  insignificant  colonj'^  had  grown 
to  a  large  and  flourishing  province — the  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  was  now,  by  another  revolution,  soon  to  change 
into  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 

•Essex  Gazette,  1774,  No.  308.  ftbiil- 
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the  people.  True,  the  ancient  methods  prescribed  by  the 
charter  might  be,  as  they  certainly  were,  resumed,  but 
every  member  of  the  government  was  to  be  clntsen  by  the 
people,  directly  or  indirectly,  and  to  become  amenable, 
solely,  to  his  constituency — the  electors  of  the  common¬ 
wealth. 

Such,  too,  were  the  dramatic  incidents  attending  the 
choice  of  the  first  five  delegates*  to  that  Congress  which, 
by  successive  elections,  continued  throughout  the  war. 
This  august  assembly  managed  the  vast  and  various 
concerns  of  the  colonies,  raised,  equipped  and  oflicered 
armies,  organized  and  fitted  out  a  navy,  built  forts,  bor¬ 
rowed  money,  issued  bills  of  public  credit,  established  a 
general  post-office  and  a  national  hospital,  entered  into 
treaties,  leagues  and  alliances,  and,  in  short,  was  the  pro¬ 
totype  of  our  present  national  government,  until  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  federal  constitution  raised  over  all  the  States 
the  aegis  of  a  Republic. 

Letting  this  digression  suffice  to  impress  more  vividly 
upon  our  minds  the  importance  of  the  events  which  took 
place  in  this  town  just  one  year  before  the  battle  of  Bun¬ 
ker’s  Hill,  we  will  proceed  with  our  narrative.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  elegant  mansion  of 
Robert  Hooper,  in  Danvers,  now'  known  as  the  "Collins 

*  Of  the  delegates  thus  chosen,  all  held  places  of  the  highest  trust 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  From  them  were  selected  two 
governors  and  two  lieutenant-governors  of  this  commonwealth.  Two 
of  them  received  commissions  as  justices  of  the  highest  court  in  the 
state;  and  one  of  them  was  also  attorney-general.  John  Adams 
never  sat  under  his  commission  as  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judi¬ 
cial  Court,  but  had  his  ambition  gratitted  by  being  elected  the  first 
Vice  President  and  the  second  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  by  being  appointed  commissioner  to  France,  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Netherlands,  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Great  Biit- 
ain  before  the  peace ;  and  afterwards,  the  first  minister  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

(2) 
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House,”*  but  deemed  it  prudent,  towards  the  end  of  the 
next  month,  to  order  hither  two  companies  of  the  64th 
regiment,  to  guard  his  head-quarters ;  and,  on  the  13th  of 
August,  the  59th  regiment,  under  Col.  Otho  Hamilton, 
landed  from  the  transports  in  which  they  had  arrived  the 
day  before,  and  encamped  near  the  fort  on  the  Neck.f 
The  meaning  of  this  martial  demonstration  was  soon 
evident.  Handbills  were  posted,  and  a  notice  appeared  in 
the  Essex  Gazette, J  calling  the  freeholders  together  on 
Wednesday,  the  24th  day  of  August,  to  choose  five  or 
more  delegates  to  a  couuty  convention  at  Ipswich,  for 
the  purpose  of  considei-ing  and  determining  upon  a  course 
of  action  to  be  pursued  with  reference  to  the  recent  acts 
of  parliament,  "and  our  other  grievances.” 

One  of  these  acts  had  provided  that,  with  certain  ex¬ 
ceptions,  no  town  meeting  should  be  held  upon  the  call  of 
the  selectmen,  without  the  leave  of  the  Governor ;  §  and 
the  Governor  deemed  this  call,  and  the  proposed  meeting, 
to  be  violations  of  the  act.  He  therefore  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation,  the  day  before  the  meeting,  forbidding  the  free¬ 
holders  to  assemble  at  their  peril ;  and,  the  next  morning, 
an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting,  he  sum¬ 
moned  before  him  the  committee  of  correspondence,  by 
whose  direction  the  call  had  been  issued,  told  them  that 
he  considered  their  proceedings  unlawful  and  seditious, 
and  asked  them  to  disperse  the  assembly.  1|  As  the  act 
only  forbade  meetings  called  by  the  selectmen,  the  com¬ 
mittee  protested  that  there  was  no  violation  of  the  act, 
and  that  they  had  no  authority  to  break  up  the  meeting. 
The  Governor  declined  to  argue  the  point  so  ingeniously 

*  See  Essex  Gazette,  1774,  No.  306. 

tiftid..  No.  316.  tlbid.,  No.  317. 

§  “Act  for  better  regulating  the  government,”  etc. 

II  Essex  Gazette,  1774,  No.  318. 
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made,  but  informed  them  that  the  sheriff  would  proceed 
first  and  warn  the  assembly  to  disperse,  and,  if  that  ex¬ 
pedient  failed,  he  should  resort  to  forcible  measures.* 

The  troops  at  the  Neck  were  then  provided  with  am¬ 
munition,  and  put  in  motion.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
town  they  halted  and  loaded,  and  eighty  of  them  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  Newbury  street.  But  the  delegates, 
having  been  chosen  in  the  mean  time,  and  the  business  of 
the  meeting  being  over,  the  troops  were  ordered  back  to 
their  encampment.f  The  next  Saturday  the  Governor  de¬ 
parted  for  Boston. $ 

Throughout  the  previous  night  his  guards  were  under 
arms,  and  his  safe  arrival  in  Boston  was  announced  in 
the  newspapers. §  There  is  a  tradition,  in  Danvers,  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  assassinate  him ;  and  the 
old  front-door  of  his  mansion,  perforated  by  the  bullet,  it 
is  said,  of  one  who,  in  passing,  boldly  fired,  and  then, 
spurring  his  horse,  quickly  disappeared  in  the  darkness, 
was  long  shown  in  proof  of  the  tradition.  Whatever 
reasons  he  had  for  seeking  greater  safety,  it  is  certain 
that  he  reported  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  that  his  object 
in  going  to  Boston  was  that  he  might  attend  the  ap¬ 
proaching  session  of  the  Superior  Court.  |1  Chief  Justice 
Oliver,  who  stood  impeached  by  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  had  promised  to  preside ;  and  it  was  feared  that 
the  people  would  prevent  him,  unless  the  Governor  forci¬ 
bly  interfered. 

From  Saturday  to  Thursday,  the  angry  Governor  was 
thinking  how  he  might  inflict  exemplary  punishment  on 
the  refractory  committee  at  Salem,  whose  adroit  evasion 
of  the  act  of  parliament,  although  he  affected  to  treat  it 

*  Essex  Gazette,  1774.  No.  318.  f3id.  JIbid.  §Ibid. 

II  Letter  of  Gage  to  Dartmouth,  Aug.  27,  1774,  in  Am.  Archives,  4 
Series,  Vol.  i,  p.  741 ;  also  same  to  same.  Sept.  2,  1774,  Ibid.,  p.  767. 
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as  a  quibble,  had  so  disturbed  him  that  he  mentioned  it, 
as  a  matter  of  importance,  in  his  despatches  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  colonial  affiiirs.  He  had  already  ordered  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  the  Salem  committee,  and  Colonel  Peter  Frye,  a 
magistrate  here,  had  issued  a  warrant  upon  which  some  of 
them  had  been  brought  before  him,  aud  bound  over  to 
the  Superior  Court,  as  violators  of  the  act  of  parliament.* 
Gage  swore  that  the  whole  committee  should  recognize  or 
go  to  prison  ;  and  it  was  rumored  that  he  intended  to  seize 
them,  and  send  them  as  prisoners  iq  the  Scarborough, 
man-of-war,  which  was  about  to  sail  for  England,  f  But 
the  Governor  soon  had  other  troublesome  and  more  mo¬ 
mentous  subjects  to  consider. 

On  Thursday,  the  1st  of  September,  writs  for  calling 
a  new  General  Court,  to  be  held  at  Salem  on  the  5th  of 
the  next  month,  were  published  by  the  Governor’s  order. 
Fortunately,  the  Vitality  attending  so  many  of  his  schemes 
awaited  this  measure.  His  threats  against  the  Salem 
committee  had  been  too  freely  and  openly  uttered.  On 
Wednesday  the  watchful  committee  at  Boston,  suspicious 
of  evil  designs  against  their  brethren  here,  despatched  an 
express,  after  ten  o’clock  at  night,  to  warn  the  latter  of  a 
movement  of  troops,  possibly  destined  for  Salem. 

The  messenger  was  cordially  received,  and  returned 
with  the  encouraging  reply  that  they  were  ready  for  any 
attacks  to  which  they  might  be  "exposed  for  acting  in 
pursuance  of  the  laws  and  interest  of  their  country,  and 
as  became  men  and  Christians. 

At  half-past  four  o’clock  the  next  morning,  the  very 
day  on  which  the  writs  for  calling  the  Assembly  were 
issued,  thirteen  boats,  tilled  with  troops,  pushed  stealthily 
oflf  from  the  Long  wharf  in  Boston  and  headed  up  Mystic 


♦  Essex  Gazette,  1774,  No.  320. 
t  Am.  Archives,  ut  supra,  p.  762.  J  Ibid. 
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River.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  powder-house  on 
Quarry  Hill  in  Charlestown  was  their  chief  objective 
point.  Here  they  seized  and  carried  off  two  hundred 
and  fifty  half-barrels  of  gunpowder,  while  a  detachment 
marched  to  Cambridge  and  brought  away  two  pieces  of 
artillery  belonging  to  the  militia.* 

All  Middlesex  was  soon  aroused,  and  excited  and  in¬ 
dignant  crowds  gathered  in  the  highway,  increasing  as 
they  proceeded,  and  arming  themselves  with  the  weapons 
that  came  nearest  at  hand.  Before  this  multitude  had 
dispersed,  it  was  rumored  that  Gage  was  on  the  way  to 
attack  them.  To  prevent  a  collision,  they  extorted  from 
Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver,  whose  house  in  Cambridge 
they  had  surrounded,  a  promise  to  dissuade  the  Governor 
from  resorting  to  forcible  measures.  This  promise  was 
kept,  and  the  Governor  returned  for  answer  that  no  such 
purpose  had  been  entertained  by  him,  and  that  he  should 
not  molest  them.f 

Had  the  Governor  proceeded  to  Salem  in  pursuance  of 
his  rumored  intention  to  arrest  the  committee,  no  doubt 
the  first  great  tragedy  of  the  Revolution  would  have  been 
enacted  here,  or  had  he  marched  against  the  exasperated 
freeholders  of  Middlesex,  the  battle  of  Lexington  would 
have  been  anticipated  nearly  eight  months,  in  sight  of 
Harvard  College. 

The  demonstrations  in  Middlesex,  quickly  followed  by 
reports  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  other  parts  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince;  and  the  neighboring  colonies  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  thoroughly  alarmed  the  Governor  and  his 
Councillors.  Their  plans  for  aggression  were  abandoned ; 
and  they  resolved  that  "the  first  and  only  step  now  to  take 
was  to  secure  the  friends  of  Government,  and  reinforce 


Am.  Archives,  ut  supra,  p.  762.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  764. 
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the  troops,”  in  Boston,  "with  as  many  more  as  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  collected.”  The  Governor  wrote,  the  next  day,  to 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  sending 
transports  to  bring  the  two  regiments  at  Quebec,  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  that  he  intended  to  order  Major  General  Haldi- 
mand  to  bring,  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the 
troops  under  his  command  at  those  places.* 

The  people  of  Salem,  though  anxiously  preparing  for 
the  future,  preserved,  with  few  exceptions, f  an  appearance 
of  firmness  and  self-control.  In  a  determined  but  quiet 
way.  Col.  Frye  was  made  to  recall  his  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  the  committee  and  to  give  up  their  bail-bonds 
to  the  principals.  He  further  gratified  the  committee  and 
people  by  publishing  a  card  averring  that  this  retraction 
was  of  his  own  free  will,  and  announcing  his  determina¬ 
tion  not  to  take  or  hold  any  office  under  the  objectionable 
acts  of  parliament. 

The  troops  were  still  here,  but,  on  the  10th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  a  measured  drum-beat,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
fife,  first  caught  faintly  from  the  lower  end  of  the  town, 
but  momently  growing  louder,  aunounced  to  the  people 
up  town  that  the  troops  were  in  motion.  Soon,  the  whole 
regiment  from  the  Neck  appeared.  They  made  no  show 
of  violence,  but  were  watched  in  silence,  by  the  crowds 
on  the  street  corners,  as,  with  colors  flying,  they  kept 
their  way  through  the  town  and  towards  the  old  road  to 
Boston. 

At  Danvers  South-Parish,  now  Peabody,  they  were 
joined  by  the  guards  from  the  Governor’s  head-quarters, 
and,  resuming  their  march  together,  they  soon  turned  out 

*  Gage  to  Dartmouth,  Ibid.,  768. 

t  Some  disturbances  occurred,  but  the  town  authorities  took  prompt 
action  to  queil  them,  and  succeeded  in  preserving  order. 
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of  sight,  around  the  wooded  knolls  that  bordered  the  road 
to  Lynn.*  The  dust  raised  by  the  feet  of  the  last,  armed 
soldier  of  Britain  who  should  ever  encamp  upon  the  soil 
of  Essex  County,  floated  oflf,  and  settled  upon  blackberry 
vines,  or  sprinkled  with  drab  the  yellow  spikes  of  the 
golden-rod  that  fringed  the  old  stone  walls  along  the  way. 
And  where  a  few  moments  before  rose  and  fell  the  mo¬ 
notonous  sound  of  marching  platoons,  broken  by  strains 
of  martial  music,  oaths  aud  ribald  jests,  nothing  avus  heard 
but  the  peaceful  tinkle  of  the  cow-bell,  the  distant  bleat¬ 
ing  of  sheep  and  the  crickets’  chirruping  trill. 

The  concentration  of  the  Governor’s  forces  in  Boston, 
which  deprived  him  of  all  protection  or  show  of  powen 
in  Salem,  Avas  a  sutiicieut  reason  for  not  attempting  to  hold 
the  General  Court  here ;  but  another  circumstance  was 
conclusive  against  such  a  proceeding.  The  act  for  Ijetter 
regulating  the  government  of  the  province  had  revoked 
the  clause  in  the  Charter  providing  for  the  annual  election 
of  twenty-eight  Councillors,  by  the  Assembly,  and  had 
substituted  a  council  of  the  King’s  nomination,  who,  from 
the  name  of  the  Avarrant  conferring  the  office,  received 
the  title  of  Mandamus  Councillors.  Of  the  thirty-six 
councillors  selected  by  the  King,  twenty-five  responded 
to  the  Governor’s  call,  andAvere  SAVoru  in.f  As  soon  as 
the  fact  of  their  acceptance  of  the  office  became  known, 
they  Avere  held  up  as  traitors  aud  outhiAvs.  The  Middlesex 
freeholders  in  their  furious  march,  besieged  in  their  own 
homes,  three  of  these  Councillors,  including  the  Lieuteu- 
aut-Goveruor,  aud  forced  them  to  resign  their  seats  at  the 

*  Essex  Gazette,  1774,  No.  320. 

t  Ihid.,  Nos.  316,  316,  317.  Nine  of  these  resigned  their  seats  before 
the  6th  of  September.  Palmer  Avas  absent  from  the  province,  and 
Woodbridge  Avas  dead  Avhen  the  appointment  arrived.  So  that  but 
fourteen  sAvorn  councillors  remained. — Ibid.,  No.  319. 
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Board.  Tliere  were  indications  that  this  was  to  be  the 
settled  policy  of  the  people  ;  and  those  of  the  new  Council 
who  were  determined  to  hold  their  places,  were  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  in  Boston,  where  they  were  closely  guarded 
by  the  King’s  troops. 

To  get  this  odious  body  from  their  shelter  in  Boston  to 
the  Court  House  in  Salem,  was,  therefore,  a  task  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  military  strategist  at  the 
head  of  the  government  and  army,  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  undertake.*  If  the  members  were  courageous  enough 
to  venture  upon  the  journey,  they  would,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  be  waylaid  and  forced  to  resign  like  their  brethren 
in  ^liddlesex  ;  or,  something  still  worse  might  happen,  to 
precipitate  a  collision  between  the  troops  and  the  people, 
— a  contingency  for  which  Gage  began  to  believe  he  was 
not  fplly  prepared.  To  hold  a  General  Court  without  the 
coordinate  upper  branch  was  impossible ;  and  he  might, 
therefore,  be  obliged,  from  sheer  necessity,  to  recognize  a 
council  chosen  under  the  Charter,  which  would  surely 
have  lost  him  his  place  and  the  favor  of  the  Crown.  In 
this  state  of  affairs  no  other  course  Avas  open  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  but  to  notify  the  members  not  to  attend ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  week  before  the  first  day  of  the  session,  he 
caused  to  be  published  his  proclamation,  excusing  the 
Representatives  elect  from  appearing  at,  or  holding,  a 
General  Court. f 

Notwithstanding  this  proclamation,  when  the  fifth  of 
October  arrived,  ninety  of  the  Representatives  assembled. f 
Among  them  were  men  of  tried  courage  and  determina¬ 
tion,  Avho  were  bent  upon  executing  the  purpose  they  had 
in  view,  whether  the  Governor  appeared  or  not.  They 
had  long  been  looked  np  to  by  the  people  of  the  Province, 

♦  See  letter  of  Gage  to  Dartmouth,  Sept.  2,  1774,  supra. 

t  Essex  Gazette,  1774,  No.  323.  Xlbkl.,  No.  324. 
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for  advice  and  encouragement,  and  their  proceedings  were 
now  watched  with  eager  expectation. 

So,  on  that  eventful  October  morning,  we  can  conceive 
the  excitement  here  to  have  been  intense. 

The  quaint  old  gables  that  looked  down  upon  the 
crooked  streets  and  narrow  lanes  of  the  town  must  have 
seemed  to  share  the  anxious  curiosity  of  their  tenants,  as, 
under  the  shadows  of  projecting  covings,  or  from  open 
casements  above,  bare-armed  gossips  discussed  with  neigh¬ 
bors  opposite  the  probable  doings  of  the  Eepresentatives. 

In  the  taverns,  and  under  the  more  modern  roofs  that 
crowned  the  mansions  of  such  patriots  as  Mason,  Gard¬ 
ner,  Williams  and  Derby,*  the  kitchens  echoed  with  the 

♦  Capt.  Thomas  Mason  was  in  early  life  a  cooper,  then  a  master 
mariner,  and  afterwards  an  opulent  merchant.  He  built  in  1755  the 
house  now  owned  and  occupied  by  F.  S.  Peck,  No.  133  Essex  street. 
He  died  July,  1801,  aged  78. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Gardner,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  (Gardner) 
Gardner,  born  in  Salem,  May  25,  1728,  died  March  2,  1791 ;  m.  Sarah 
Putnam.  A  master  mariner,  for  many  years  held  important  offices  in 
the  Salem  Marine  Society,  owned  and  lived  in  the  house  that  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  late  Dr.  B.  Cox’s  house.  No.  132  Essex  street. 

Capt.  George  Williams,  son  of  Henry  Williams,  m.  Lydia,  dan.  of 
Timothy  and  Mary  (Wingate)  Pickering.  A  master  mariner  and 
wealthy  merchant;  bought  in  1756  the  three  story  wooden  house 
taken  down  in  1839,  that  stood  on  the  western  part  of  the  estate  on 
Essex  street  recently  sold  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Col.  F.  Peabody  to 
Dr.  S.  H.  Holbrook.  He  died  in  June,  1797.  He  was  one  of  the 
board  of  war  in  the  revolution. 

Capt.  Richard  Derby,  son  of  Richard  and  Martha  (Hasket)  Derby, 
b.  Sept.  16,  1712,  d.  Nov.  9,  1783;  m.,  first,  Mary,  dan.  of  Gamaliel 
and  Sarah  (Williams)  Hodges ;  2d,  Mrs.  Sarah  (Langley)  widow  of 
Dr.  Ezekiel  Hersey,  of  Hingham,  who  endowed  several  professorships 
in  Harvard  College  (she  founded  the  Derby  Academy  in  Hingham). 
In  early  life  a  master  mariner,  afterwards  an  eminent  and  successful 
merchant,  the  father  of  Richard  Derby,  jr.,  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  safety  and  correspondence,  and  an  ardent  patriot  during 
the  revolution,  who  d.  March  20,  1781,  and  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  an 
eminent  merchant  and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  East  India  trade. 
He  died  in  1799. 
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clatter  of  preparations  for  distinguished  guests :  there 
was  an  odor  of  savory  herbs,  and  spits  creaked  before  the- 
open  fires.  Gilded  and  painted  beaufets,  now  freshly 
dusted  and  thrown  wide  open,  profiered  decanters  of 
choice  cordials,  or  wines  from  Lisbon  and  the  Western  Isl¬ 
ands,  and  on  the  sideboards,  home-made  raisin-wine,  gin 
and  West-India  rum  were  holiday  companions  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  beverage  prepared  in  the  neighboring  distilleries. 

Along  the  wharves,  the  shipping  lay,  idly,  flying  the 
united  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew,  but  de¬ 
serted  except  by  a  few  stevedores,  or,  possibly,  some 
gauger  or  other  officer  of  the  impost.  Merchant  and 
mariner,  smith  and  shipwright,  caulker  and  graver,  had 
gone  up  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  town-house,  to  see 
the  Representatives  and  to  discuss  the  momentous  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day  with  the  carpenters,  masons,  tanners, 
shopkeepers,  and  husbandmen  who  thronged  the  place, 
usually  the  exclusive  haunt  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  town, 
idle  gentlemen  and  town  oflScers. 

This  edifice,  of  which,  unfortunately,  no  contemporary 
picture  is  known  to  exist,  stood  in  the  morning  shadow  of 
the  steeple  where,  it  is  said,  the  exuberant  fancy  of  the 
youthful  Hawthorne  excogitated  some  of  those  weird 
dreams  which  have  possessed  our  minds  with  their  ghastly 
and  bewitching  images.  Close  beside  it  stood  the  old 
town  pump,  now 'of  world-wide  fame;  and  its  northern 
wall  nearly  coincided  with  the  line  upon  which  stands  the 
southern  parapet  of  the  Eastern  railroad  tunnel.  Its 
lower  story  was  the  town-house  proper.  Here  for  more 
than  half  a  century  the  freeholders  had  held  their  town 
meetings,  and  the  selectmen  had  consulted  on  municipal 
afiairs.  On  the  walls  still  hung,  shrivelled  and  dusty,  a 
few  scalps  of  those  fierce  Algouquins,  upon  whom  our 
fathers  inflicted  their  own  methods  of  punishment  in 
the  long  and  sanguinary  Indian  wars.  These  trophies, 
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having  been  purchased  not  only  with  precious  blood 
but  with  liberal  bounties  from  the  town  treasury,  were 
the  property  of  town  or  province,  and,  not  being  of 
a  nature  to  excite  cupidity,  had  remained,  repulsive  me¬ 
mentos  of  some  of  the  darkest  days  in  our  provincial 
annals,  and  a  terror  to  superstitious  boys.* 

High  against  the  northern  wall  of  the  room  above,  in 
bold  relief,  were  affixed  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain, 
bravely  supported  by  the  traditional  lion  and  unicorn. 
Beneath  these  arms  was  the  bench  for  the  judges  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Judicature,  and  the  Inferior  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and,  continuous  with  the  bench,  and  run¬ 
ning  south,  for  twenty  feet,  on  the  eastern  and  western 
sides,  were  the  forms  for  the  justices  of  the  county, 
when  they  sat  as  a  court  of  Sessions.  A  line  from  the 
southern  end  of  these  forms  enclosed  a  space  containing 
the  jury  seats, — immediately  in  front  of  the  justices ; 
and  the  bar,  with  a  seat  in  front,  and  flanked  by  boxes  for 
the  sheriflr  and  crier.  Before  the  bench  and  between  the 
two  juries,  was  au  open  space,  provided  with  a  table  and 
seats  for  the  convenience  of  suitors  and  their  counsel. f 

I  will  not  detain  you  by  attempting  to  flnish  this  imper¬ 
fect  outline,  which  I  have  sketched  by  the  aid  of  hints 
laboriously  gathered  from  forgotten  files  and  faded  records, 
and  from  the  more  unsatisfactory  lips  of  tradition.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  some  one  had  not  deemed  a  full  and 
exact  picture  of  this  historic  structure  worthy  of  his  pen 
or  pencil,  before ‘the  many  old  people  who  remembered  it 
perfectly  had  passed  away. 

♦  My  authority  for  this  is  the  late  William  W.  Oliver,  who  told  me 
that  these  scalps  were  buried  when  the  old  building  was  removed, 
after  its  purchase  by  Henry  Rust  and  Benjamin  Brown,  Oct.  11,  1785. 

+  From  a  “portra”  of  the  court-room  by  Nathaniel  Bowen  and  Wm. 
Bourn,  Dec.  29,  1763,  in  the  flies  of  the  Court  of  Sessions. 
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When  the  whole  Assembly  met  here  in  June,  the  upper 
room  was  the  hall  of  the  Representatives.  The  Council 
chamber  may  have  been  below,  or,  more  likely,  in  the  old 
tavern  opposite,  on  the  site  now  covered  by  the  Stearns 
Building ;  while  the  Governor,  doubtless,  had  rooms  not 
far  distant,  or,  possibly,  he  may  have  remained  at  his 
head-quarters  in  Danvers. 

On  this  occasion,  the  whole  body  of  legislators,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  assembled  ninety,  found  ample  space  in 
the  court  room  I  have  described,  which  was  fifty  feet 
long  and  thirty  feet  wide. 

Of  course  the  Governor  was  not  expected ;  but,  that 
they  might  not  be  charged  with  unseemly  haste  or  dis¬ 
courtesy,  the  Assembly  did  no  formal  business  on  the  first 
day.  No  doubt  there  were  earnest  discussions  of  matters 
requiring  future  action ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  oflicial  oaths,  and  no  message  from  Governor  or 
Council,  and  the  time  spent,  in  this  show  of  respect  for 
the  King’s  immediate  representative,  could  be  well  im- 
jjroved  by  an  interchange  of  views  and  the  arrangement 
of  business  for  the  morrow. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Governor  had  not  arrived,  and  the 
Assembly  adjourned.  The  evening’s  discussions  were 
but  unfoldings  of  the  day’s  thoughts.  Night  fell  upon  the 
quiet  town.  The  last  lamplight  had  disappeared,  and  the 
sound  of  the  watchman’s  cry,  "All  is  well !”  blended  into 
patriotic  dreams,  and  then  fell  on  unconscious  ears.* 
Suddenly,  at  the  stroke  of  three,  by  the  town  clock,  the 
whole  town  was  startled  by  the  cry  of  "fire.”  Seizing 
their  leathern  buckets, f  and  rushing  toward  the  town- 
house,  the  roused  sleepers  saw  a  dense  volume  of  smoke 

♦The  night  watch  was  reorganized  and  increased  after  this  Are. 

t  Several  of  these,  of  different  dates,  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  Essex  Institute. 
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issuing  from  the  warehouse  of  Col.  Frye,  which  stood  on 
Essex  street,  then  Queen  street,  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance  of  Barton  square,  and  just  above  the  meeting 
house  of  the  society  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Whittaker.  The  little  engines, — one  of  which, 
with  unwarrantable  generosity,  was  given,  a  few  years 
.ago,  to  the  firemen  of  Philadelphia, — were  unable  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  flames ;  and  not  until  a  large  force 
of  strong  and  active  Workers,  from  Marblehead,  had  re¬ 
lieved  our  exhausted  townsmen,  was  the  fire  subdued. 

When  the  Representatives  assembled  in  the  morning, 
four-and-twenty  buildings,  including  the  meeting-house, 
lay  smouldering  in  ruins,  before  the  town-house  door. 
Even  this  structure  had  not  escaped  injuiy,  but  was  saved 
by  the  active  exertions  of  the  Marblehead  men  after  its 
fair,  painted  front  had  been  scorched  and  blistered,  its 
windows  cracked,  and  its  front  cornice  nearly  consumed. 

The  Assembly  now  organized  ;  John  Hancock  was  cho¬ 
sen  chairman,  and  Benjamin  Lincoln,  clerk.  A  committee 
was  then  appointed  to  consider  the  Governor’s  proclama¬ 
tion  and  to  consult  on  measures  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
Assembly  .again  adjourned. 

On  Friday,  the  7th  of  October,  the  committee  reported 
four  resolutions,  concluding  with  the  declaration  that  the 
grievances  which  they  set  forth  were  such  as,  "in  all  good 
governments,”  had  "been  considered  among  the  greatest 
reasons  for  convening  a  parliament  or  assembly,”  and 
that  the  proclamation  was  further  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  "  most  vigorous  and  immediate  exertions  for  preserving 
the  freedom  and  constitution”  of  the  province. 

The  resolutions  were  immcdi.ately  adopted,  and  there¬ 
upon  the  following  vote  was  passed  :  — 

Voted.,  that  the  members  aforesaid  do  now  resolve 
themselves  into  a  Provincial  Congress,  to  be  joined  by 
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such  other  persons  as  have  been  or  shall  be  chosen  for 
that  purpose,  to  take  into  consideration  the  dangerous 
and  alarming  situation  of  public  affairs  in  this  province, 
and  to  consult  and  determine  on  such  measures  as  they 
shall  judge  will  tend  to  promote  the  true  interest  of  His 
Majesty,  and  the  peace,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  the 
province.” 

Having  thus  solemnly  renounced  the  authority  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  affirmed  the  fundamental  right  of  the  people 
to  institute  a  government,  when  in  their  judgment  the 
regular  administration  had  overstepped  the  limits  of  the 
constitution,  they  adjourned  to  more  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters  at  Concord,  to  meet  on  the  following  Tuesday. 

Here  they  organized  the  Congress  by  raising  Hancock 
to  the  presidency,  and  electing  Lincoln  secretary.  At 
Concord  and  at  Cambridge  they  continued  their  sittings, 
with  a  few  weeks  intermission,  until  the  10th  of  December. 
Their  progress  towards  practical  independence  was  now 
sure  and  speedy.  Before  the  end  of  October,  all  consta¬ 
bles  and  collectors  of  taxes  had  submitted  to  their  order 
to  withhold  payment  from  Harrison  Gray,  the  province 
treasurer,  and  to  return  their  collections  to  Henry  Gard¬ 
ner,  who,  soon  after,  was  appointed  receiver-general ;  and, 
with  closed  doors,  and  under  a  solemn  pledge  of  secrecy, 
they  had  resolved  upon  the  momentous  subject  of  "the 
most  proper  time”  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition,  by 
unanimously  adopting  a  report  that  "now  is  the  time  1”* 

By  midsummer,  three  sessions  had  been  held,  had 
transacted  business,  and  finally  dissolved.  On  the  day  of 
their  dissolution  they  again  assembled,  by  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Continental  Congress,  as  an  independent 
ffovernment  under  the  Charter. 

O 

Before  this  reorganization,  the  established  tribunals  of 
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justice,  which  had  either  ceased  to  hold  sessions  or  were 
disregarded  by  the  people,  had  been  replaced  by  a  Court 
of  Inquiry,  to  insure  the  preservation  of  order ;  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  navy  had  been  favorably  reported  upon, 
and  the  great  work  of  raising  and  equipping  an  army  had 
been  accomplished.  Under  the  new  style  of  government, 
the  Council  and  Representatives  removed  the  judges  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Royal  governors,  and  issued  com¬ 
missions  to  new  magistrates  of  their  own  selection. 

Thus,  in  less  than  ten  months  from  the  taking  of  their 
first  bold  step  at  Salem,  the  new  regime  was  in  the  full 
exercise  of  the  three  great  functions  of  government, — 
legislative,  judicial  and  executive.  The  sword,  the  purse 
and  the  scales  thus  taken  possession  of  by  the  people, 
have  been  held  by  them  with  unyielding  grasp  from  that 
time  to  the  present. 

Let  me  here  call  your  attention  to  a  fact  which  im¬ 
parts  a  character  to  this  revolution  in  the  Assembly,  more 
important  than  has  been  sometimes  surmised.  The  idea 
of  a  provincial  congress  had  been  suggested  on  the  31st 
of  August,  by  a  convention  of  the  freeholders  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  who,  after  Boston  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
enemy,  were  foremost  in  their  active  opposition  to  tyr¬ 
anny  ;  but  the  congress  contemplated  by  them  was  a  vol¬ 
untary  organization ;  it  had  no  connection  with  the  previ¬ 
ous  government,  and  could  in  no  sense  claim  legality  or 
authority.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston  who,  on  the  26th 
of  September  held  their  town  meeting,  for  the  choice  of 
representatives  to  the  Assembly  at  Salem,  improved  the 
opportunity  to  choose,  also,  delegates  to  Concord,  where, 
by  common  consent,  the  voluntary  congress  or  convention 
■was  to  be  held. 

The  vote  of  the  assemlbly,  therefore, — all  the  members 
of  which  had  been  legally  elected  in  the  manner  pre- 


scribed  by  the  charter,  and  under  the  call  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor, — must  be  considered  the  legitimate  act  of  the 
province,  in  the  only  way  in  which  the  province  could 
express  its  pleasure. 

From  this  fact  the  movement  in  Salem  derives  a  pecu¬ 
liar  significance,  and  we  have  a  right  to  claim  that  it  was 
that  first  ofiicial  act  of  the  province  by  which  she  put 
herself  in  open,  actual  opposition  to  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Salem  is  not,  however,  to  claim  any  precedence  or  honor 
for  this  event,  beyond  what  is  involved  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  deed  was  here  performed  —  an  honor  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  claimed  by  Philadelphia  in  regard  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

While  the  Legislature  was  thus  employed,  the  people 
were  busy  arming  and  organizing  the  militia.  Through 
the  autumn  and  winter,  colonels  of  regiments,  and  other 
military  oflicers,  who  were  not  in  known  sympathy  with 
the  popular  movement,  were  either  forced  to  resign,  or 
the  men  under  their  command  voluntarily  disbanded  and 
reorganized  under  other  leaders.  New  companies  were 
started,  beginning  with  an  artillery  company  in  Marble¬ 
head  for  which  subscriptions  were  opened  early  in  No¬ 
vember.  t 

The  expedition  of  Col.  Leslie,  on  the  26th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1775,  and  the  affair  at  the  North  Bridge  in  Salem, 
when  the  first  bloodshed  of  the  revolution  occurred,  pre¬ 
sent  a  theme  invjling  discussion,  when  the  anniversary  of 
that  day  arrives.  To  this  subject  I  only  advert,  as  to  one 
incident  among  many,  indicating  to  what  lengths  the 
people  were  then  prepared  to  go  in  resenting  what  they 
deemed  unconstitutional  interference. 

Col.  Leslie’s  encounter,  however,  led  to  two  other  pro¬ 
ceedings,  important  as  illustrating  the  determined  spirit 
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of  independence  here  prevalent.  The  surprise  and  in¬ 
dignation  which  that  event  excited  were  followed  by  a 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  more  thorough  preparation 
for  hostilities.  Accordingly,  the  tovv'n  militia  were  more 
diligently  exercised,  and  a  general  muster  was  ordered, 
to  take  place  in  School  street,  now  Washington  street,  on 
the  14th  of  March.  All  persons  liable  to  military  duty 
were  summoned  to  appear,  equipped  with  pioper  arms 
and  accoutrements.* 

Burning  with  indignation  at  the  outrage  attempted  by 
Leslie,  the  recollection  of  which  grew  more  exasperating 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  the  sight  of  the  colors  under  which 
their  invaders  marched  was  intolerable  to  the  militia. 
Another  standard  was  therefore  prepared,  to  be  used  for 
rallying  the  men,  and,  afterwards,  to  be  displayed  at  the 
muster;  and  an  ample  sheet  of  pure,  white  bunting,  bear¬ 
ing,  on  one  side,  a  green  pine-tree,  and,  on  the  reverse,  the 
words,  "an  appeal  to  Heaven,”  was  received  with  general 
applause. I  The  brig  Betsey,  carrying,  as  passengers,  two 

♦Essex  Gazette,  1775,  No.  345. 

t  The  silence  of  the  niilitarj’  journals  of  the  revolntion,  and  of  the 
contemporarj'  press  and  historians,  on  so  important  a  matter  as  the 
flag  borne  by  the  colonial  forces,  has  given  rise  to  doubts,  which  liave 
not  yet  been  removed,  as  to  the  date  of  adoption  and  the  extent  of 
use  of  the  several  flags  which  are  known  to  have  preceded  the  “stars 
and  stripes.”  Probably,  in  the  beginning  of  tin;  conflict,  each  colony 
chose  its  own  device ;  and  after  the  forces  were  combined  a  generai 
standard  was  agreed  upon  which  varied  in  some  small  particulars  at 
diftereiit  times  and  places.  All  that  is  known  on  the  subject  may  be 
found  in  Preble’s  admirable  “  History  of  the  American  Flag.”  Albany ; 
1872. 

The  Massachusetts  Assembly  formally  adopted  the  piuc-trcc  flag, 
April  11,  1776;  but  it  had  been  in  use  here  the  previous  year.  It  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  flag  mentioned  In  Paul  hunt’s  diary,  July  18,  1775, 
In  the  autumn  of  1775  it  was  used  on  the  floating  batteries  about 
Boston,  and  also  by  our  privateers. 

The  first  vessel  of  the  American  navy,  the  “  Alfred,”  Com.  Hopkins, 
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refugees  from  Salem,*  conveyed  the  news  to  Bristol,  and, 
on  the  17th  of  April,  two  days  before  the  Battle  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  the  "Gentlemen’s  Magazine”  announced  to  the 
British  public  that  t^e  Americans  had  hoisted  their  stan¬ 
dard  of  liberty  at  Salem. 

If  the  spirits  of  the  departed  were  ever  permitted  to 

displayed  a  flag  nearly  identical  with  this  in  Dec.,  1775.  Naturally, 
vessels  of  war  would  adopt  the  standard  recognized  in  the  chief  mari¬ 
time  towns,  from  which  they  either  sailed  or  received  enlistments, 
and  the  fact  of  the  appearance  of  this  flag  in  1775  on  the  high  seas 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  uniform  tradition  that  this  was  the  “  stan¬ 
dard  of  liberty”  raised  in  Salem. 

A  still  stronger  corroboration  of  the  tradition  was  the  display,  at 
Salem,  of  the  pine-tree  banner,  in  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of 
July  4,  1826,  and  the  frequent  reference  then  made  to  it  as  “  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  banner,”  in  the  presence  of  many  surviving  soldiers  of  the 
revolution,  chief  among  whom,  and  president  of  the  day,  was  the 
veteran  Col.  Timothy  Pickering. 

Mr.  Colman,  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  pointing  to  the  banner,  ex- 
ciaimed,  “There  stands  the  simple  and  aflecting  memorial  of  this 
great  event,  upborne  by  the  same  hands  which  sustained  it  iti  that  trying 
period;  ‘Wk  appeal  to  Heaven.’”  “The  efiect”  of  this  allusion, 
says  the  Salem  Gazette  of  July  7,  1826,  “  was  electrical.”  This  ban¬ 
ner,  which  was  made  for  the  occasion,  is  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Essex  Institute. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  war  was  commenced  by  the  colonists 
under  sincere  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and  only,  as  they 
maintained,  in  defence  of  their  constitutional  liberties  against  a  tyran¬ 
nical  ministry,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  occasional  mention  of 
the  display  of  the  old  flag  of  the  province,  by  the  colonial  forces.  This 
was  very  similar  to  the  flag  of  the  British  army,  the  only  difl'erence 
being  in  the  design  in  the  canton  or  upper  angle  of  the  field  next  the 
stafl’.  This  device  is  represented  as  a  pine  tree  in  one  instance,  and 
two  hemispheres  severed  in  another. —  Vide  Preble,  ut  supra. 

From  a  paper  on  file,  in  our  county  records,  for  the  discovery  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Hon.  James  Kimball,  it  appears  that  the  old 
colonial  flag  of  1675  was  red,  with  a  white  canton  bearing  the  cross  of 
St.  George,  also  red,  and  a  blue  ball  for  difiereuce.  See  Bulletin  of 
the  Essex  Institute,  vol.  4,  pp.  50,  51. 

*  Benjamin  Pickman,  Esq.,  and  Capt.  Thomas  Ppynton.  Essex 
Gazette,  1774,  No.. 346. 
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take  note  of  mundane  affairs,  the  stern  and  pallid  features 
of  Endicott  must  have  kindled  with  a  glow  of  life  and 
warmth,  as  he  saw  the  symbol  of  idolatry  which,  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  before,  he  had  cut  out  from  the 
national  ensign,  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  now  laid 
aside,  first  and  forever,  in  the  town  which  his  energy 
helped  to  establish. 

The  old  manual  of  exercises  of  1764,  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  was  used  at  the 
muster  ;  but  the  necessity  of  some  improvement  was  man¬ 
ifest,  and,  on  the  very  day  of  the  muster,  notice  appeared 
in  the  Essex  Gazette,  that  Col.  Timothy  Pickering’s  new 
manual,  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  preparing, 
would  be  ready  in  about  three  weeks.*  This  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  military  system  of  the  Continental 
armies,  t  Its  author  lived  to  see  this  handful  of  unskilled 
militia  swell  to  a  great  army ;  to  see  that  army  stand 
before  the  trained  legions  of  Europe,  on  many  a  bloody 
field,  and  finally,  bear  off,  as  well-earned  trophies,  the 
white  damask  flag  of  the  Hessian  mercenaries,  and  the 
proud  ensign  of  Britain. 

At  this  point  let  us  pause  and  recapitulate  the  events 
which,  in  the  brief  period  of  nine  months,  gave  our  be¬ 
loved  town  an  enviable  history. 

Here,  we  have  seen,  were  convened  the  last  Provincial 
Assembly  and  first  Provincial  Congress  ;  here  were  chosen 
the  first  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress ;  here  the 
assembled  province  first  formally  renounced  allegiance  to 
the  Imperial  Legislature  ;  here  was  made  the  first  attempt 
to  enforce  the  last  oppressive  acts  of  parliament,  and  here 

♦  Essex  Gazette,  1776,  No.  846. 

tit  was  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  May  1,  1776,  and 
a  copy  of  the  second  edition,  published  that  year,  is  in  the  library  of 
the  Essex  Institute. 
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;  that  attempt  was  resisted  ;  here,  though  no  mortal  wound 

was  given,  was  shed  the  first  blood  of  the  American  Rev- 
»  olution  ;  here  was  first  organized  the  nucleus  of  an  army  ; 

5  and  here  the  banner  of  independence  first  spoke  defiance, 

as  it  flapped  and  rustled  in  the  wind. 

I  am  aware  that  opposite  views  have  been  expressed 
concerning  the  purposes  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution 
in  respect  to  independence.  But,  with  due  deference  to 
those  whose  study  of  the  subject  has  brought  them  to  a 
different  conclusion,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  this  contra¬ 
riety  of  opinion  hinges  on  the  meaning  of  a  word.*  Our 
English  critics  have  been  disposed  to  trace  the  progress 
of  independence,  which  they  confound  with  separation, 

I  back  to  the  earliest  colonial  times,  and  to  charge  the  colo- 

j  nists  with  insincerity  in  their  constant  professions  of  loy¬ 

alty.  Others,  applying  the  same  meaning  to  tlie  word, 
have  denied  that  the  idea  of  indei)endcuce  was  enter¬ 
tained  until  about  the  time  of  the  Declaration  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  f  Both  of  these  views  are  reconciled  without 
impeaching  the  honor  of  our  forefathers,  and  without  any 
perversion  of  history,  when  we  admit  that  independence, 
in  the  sense  of  entire,  local  self-government,  was  always 
kept  in  view  by  the  colonists,  claimed  by  them  as  a  right 
expresslj’  conferred  by  their  charters,  or  compacts  with 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  the  uncertain  application  of  the  same  word 
to  parties  in  the  great  English  revolution  led  Kapin  to  exclaim,  “After 
all  my  pains,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  precisely,  the  llrst  rise 
of  the  Independent  sect  or  faction.”  Mosheim,  more  profound  and 
accurate  than  Rapin,  was  more  successful.  See  Mosheim’s  Hist.,  Ed. 
1790,  Vol.  6,  pp.  405-6,  note  q. 

tThe  history  of  American  Independence  lias  been  most  thoroughly 
treated  by  Frothingham,  in  his  masterly  “Rise  of  the  Republic,” — a 
book  which  should  be  read  in  all  our  common  schools.  The  author 
invariably  uses  the  word  Independence  in  the  sense  of  separation,  but 
he  does  not  suppress  or  pervert  the  facts. 
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the  Sovereign,  and  defended,  as  their  heritage  by  the 
fundamental  common-law,  or  those  acknowledged  princi¬ 
ples  of  government  Avhich  limit,  alike,  the  jurisdiction  of 
parliament  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  are 
now  embraced  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Constitution. 

This  was  the  independence  that  Samuel  Adams  intended 
when,  as  Hutchinson  informs  us,  he  concluded  his  speech, 
in  1769,  with  the  words,  "Independent  we  are,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  we  will  be  1  ”  and  we  have  Jetferson’s  own  state¬ 
ment  that  the  independence  he  looked  forward  to  was 
such  exemption  from  the  control  of  parliament  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Hanover  might  claim,  or  such  as  Scotland 
maintained  before  the  union.*  This  was  what  the  colo¬ 
nists  universally  demanded,  and  for  this,  and  this  alone, 
they  resorted  to  arms. 

The  right  of  the  parent  state  to  bind  the  colonies  by 
such  negotiations  with  foreign  enemies  or  allies,  as  the 
welfare  of  all  required,  and  to  regulate  navigation  on  the 
high  seas,  they  never  denied. 

The  assertion  that  under  outward  professions  of  loy¬ 
alty  the  colonists  secretly/ aspired  to  separation  has  never 
been,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  never  will  be  proved.  Had 
the  claims  of  the  colonies  been  granted,  the}’  would  have 
had  no  motive  for  separation.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  would  have  been  but  the  exchange  of  the  protection 
of  an  empire,  for  the  empty  glory  of  a  name. 

Nothing  but  obstinate  prepossession,  or  utter  inatten¬ 
tion  to  the  arguments  and  statements  repeatedly  made, 

*“  I  took  the  ground  that  ”  *  ♦  “  the  relation  between  Great  Britain 
and  these  colonies  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  after  the  accession  of  James,  and  until  the  union,  and  the  same 
as  her  present  relations  with  Hanover,  having  the  same  executive 
chief,  but  no  other  necessary  poiitical  connection.” — Jefferson's  Auto¬ 
biography. 
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by  and  in  behalf  of  the  colonies,  could  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  they  did  not  mean  what  they  professed,  or  that 
the  only  relations  they  were  willing  to  maintain  with  the 
parent  state,  were  inconsistent  with  loyalty,  nominal,  or 
absurd.  Biassed  by  such  prepossessions,  and  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  our  enemies,  too  often  did  the  privy  council, 
and  the  Lords  of  trade,  reach  results  unfavorable  to  our 
character  and  aims,  from  a  view  of  facts  that  might,  easily 
and  naturally,  have  received  a  construction  diametrically 
different. 

But  for  the  short-sightedness  of  Britain  we  might  to-day 
have  been  her  subjects.  Would  it  have  diminished  her 
greatness,  disturbed  her  peace,  or  injured  her  prosperity,  if 
she  had  retained  her  hold  upon  us,  by  adopting  the  Amer¬ 
ican  policy,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  her  best  and 
wisest  men?  "Let  us  reflect,”  said  the  good  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  in  his  speech  intended  for  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  bill  for  the  better  regulating  the  government  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts, — "Let  us  reflect  that,  betore  these  innovations 
were  thought  of,  by  following  the  line  of  good  conduct 
which  had  been  marked  out  by  our  ancestors,  we  gov¬ 
erned  North  America  with  mutual  benefit  to  them  and 
ourselves.  It  was  a  happy  idea  that  made  us  first  con¬ 
sider  them  rather  as  instruments  of  commerce  than  as 
objects  of  government.”  This  is  the  New  England  idea 
happily  presented  ;  and  how  do  these  generous  sentiments 
shine,  in  contrast  with  the  miserable  doctrine  of  Sir  \Vil- 
liam  Blackstone,  concerning  the  power  of  parliament  over 
these  colonies — a  doctrine  based  on  the  fiction  that  ours 
was  a  conquered  territory,  and  our  rights,  only  such  as 
were  vouchsafed  by  the  clemency  or  l)ounty  of  the  con¬ 
queror  !  *  How,  unlike,  too,  those  pettifogging  arguments 

♦See  Sharswood’s  edition  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  Vol.  i,  p. 
107,  and  the  note  by  the  American  editor. 
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on  the  abstract  power  of  parliament,  which  could  be  log¬ 
ically  reduced  to  the  proposition  that  the  solemn  pledges 
of  the  Great  Charter,  and  every  article  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  nay,  even  parliament  itself,  existed  solely,  by  the 
suflerance  of  the  king’s  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  aud 
temporal,  and  commons,  in  parliament,  for  the  time 
being,  assembled ! 

As  the  history  of  the  revolution  becomes  more  thor¬ 
oughly  studied,  interest  will  not  be  so  exclusively  felt  in 
those  later  scenes  which  have  been  oftcnest  depicted  — 
the  final  separation  from  the  mother  country,  the  larger 
military  movements,  aud  the  incidents  attending  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  close  of  the  war;  the  earlier  stages, —  of  de¬ 
bate,  of  personal  heroism,  and  of  the  first  organized  re¬ 
sistance  will  be  more  eagerly  studied.  To  the  men  and 
doings  of  the  Puritan  commonwealth,  the  student  of 
English  history  is  quickly  remitted,  to  find  a  key  to  the 
suddeti  mastery  of  great  ideas  exhibited  by  the  historic 
personages  who  gave  lustre  to  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary. 

Our  independence  was  not  the  growth  of  a  year,  or  of 
ten  years.  It  began  in  the  infancy  of  the  colonies ;  and 
found  its  best  tutelage  here  in  New  England. 

The  founders  of  these  states  were  Englishmen,  with  all 
the  characteristics  which  that  name  implies  when  spoken 
of  those  who  did  most  to  establish  the  reputation  and 
shape  the  destiny  of  England  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Their  clergymen  were,  almost  without  exception,  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  great  English  universities  ; — well  versed  in  the 
learning  of  their  time,  deeply  interested  in  all  political 
and  ecclesiastical  movements,  and  with  a  strong  bias 
against  un-English  tendencies  in  church  or  state.  Next 
to  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism,  they  knew  the  old  Charter. 
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They  discussed  it  line  hy  line,  and  word  by  word  :  and, 
as.  from  the  Pentateuch  they  were  able  to  deduce  a  civil 
and  moral  code  minutely  particular,  so,  in  this  instrument, 
they  found  authority  for,  or,  at  least,  no  obstacle  to,  the 
advanced  ideas  of  political  liberty  which  they  had  imbibed 
elsewhere.  Children  were  taught  to  consider  it  the  source 
of  inestimable  blessings ;  and  the  old  men  were  glad  to 
relate  its  perilous  history. 

The  sentiments  which  the  fathers  had  entertained  for 
the  Charter  of  King  Charles,  were,  by  their  posterity, 
transferred  to  the  Cliarter  of  William  and  Mary.  True, 
this  new  Charter  reserved  to  the  Crown  the  appointment 
of  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  province — a  feature 
which  was,  at  first,  earnestly  opposed;  l)ut,  as  these 
officers,  when  not  native  born  and  enjoying  public  conti- 
dence,  had,  sometimes,  commended  themselves  to  popular 
favor  in  various  ways,  hostility  to  the  Charter,  on  this 
account,  grew  feeble,  and,  finally  ceased.  The  King  had 
also  reserved  in  this  instrument  the  right  to  reject  the  acts 
of  their  legislature ;  l)ut  this  negative  voice,  though  it 
might  eml)arrass  them  and  retard  their  progress  in  some 
directions,  was  not  a  positive  encroachment  on  their  in¬ 
dependence. 

In  a  school  of  politics  thus  peculiar,  and  confined  to 
few  and  simple  issues,  our  fathers  were  educated.  The 
al>sence  of  complex  interests  in  their  political  and  civil 
atfairs,  led  to  clearness  in  their  perception,  and  adroitness 
and  force  in  their  treatment,  of  topics  of  political  contro¬ 
versy.  For  a  long  time  before  what  the  good  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  calls  "  these  innovations  ”  w’ere  started  in  pai- 
liament,  they  had,  skilfully,  and  generally  with  success, 
conducted  a  diplomatic  contest  with  the  privy  council,  and 
the  Lords  of  trade,  who,  from  courteously  advising  and 
negativing,  had  begun,  in  a  moi’e  imperious  tone,  to  direct 
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and  order.  From  the  privy  council  they  had  been  in¬ 
clined  to  appeal  to  parliament;  not,  indeed,  with  the  idea 
of  surrendering  their  independence,  but  to  secure  a  pow¬ 
erful  ally  in  the  defence  of  their  rights  under  the  charter, 
or  as  submitting  their  case  to  a  referee  accepted  by  their 
opponents.  While  the  prospect  of  i*edress  by  parliament 
was  fair,  they  were  disposed  to  look  too  exclusively  to 
that  quarter  for  a  remedy,  and  had  well-nigh  submitted  to 
some  encroachment,  on  their  traditional  autonomy.  The 
joint  operations  of  the  home  government  and  the  colonies, 
in  the  wars  with  France  and  Spain,  had  the  effect,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  push  aside,  as  of  secondary  importance, 
questions  that  in  times  of  peace  had  appeared  of  vital 
moment. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  chances  of  securing  a 
recognition  of  their  claims  by  parliament  were  even  less 
encouraging  than  at  the  council-board,  they  began  to  cor¬ 
rect  their  recent  error.  They  repudiated  the  authority  of 
parliament ;  first,  in  matters  of  internal  government. 
And,  though  they  appealed  in  vain  to  their  own  courts 
for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  under  the  charter, 
their  success  in  parliament  encouraged  them,  in  due 
time,  to  deny  the  authority  of  parliament  in  all  matters 
of  external  government  peculiarly  afiecting  them ;  and 
they  came  back,  at  length,  to  the  original  claim  of  the 
fathers, — to  entire  exemption  from  legislative  and  execu¬ 
tive  interference  in  all  matters  of  government,  except  in 
those  particulars  stipulated  in  the  charter ;  in  short,  to 
the  claim  of  local  independence. 

This  point  they  had  reached  at  the  time  of  the  events 
we  have  been  considering. 

Having  thus  viewed  the  outward  incidents  in  which  the 
event  we  commemorate  is  clothed, — the  garb  in  which  it 
moves  across  the  stage  in  the  grand  drama  of  history,  and 
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having,  I  fear,  overstepped  tlie  limits  which  the  occasion, 
and  your  patience,  prescribe,  by  a  too  dry  and  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  representation  of  the  interior  processes  which  led 
up  to  this  event,  I  shall  not  trespass  upon  your  indulgence 
by  pursuing  these  subjects  further. 

The  theme  is  fruitful  of  suggestions,  appropriate  and 
deeply  interesting.  How  it  tempts  us,  for  instance,  to 
emphasize  the  distinction  between  liberty  and  indepen¬ 
dence,  to  look  both  backward  and  forward  from  this  event, 
for  epochs  in  the  history  of  personal  independence — of 
individual  liberty ;  to  trace  the  indebtedness  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  for  this  blessing,  to  a  despised  sect,  now  fast 
dissolving  in  the  beams  of  toleration ;  to  note  how  that 
toleration  had  been  secured  in  this  colony  by  the  meek 
persistency  of  the  same  sect — the  long-suftering  Quakers 
— almost  a  generation  before  the  great  act  of  William 
and  Mary  ;  how  Thomas  Maule,  a  Quaker,  in  this  very 
town,  and  in  the  court  house  which  preceded  the  building 
of  1774,  vindicated  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
right  of  the  jury  to  judge  of  the  law,  ajs  well  as  of  the 
fact,  in  criminal  cases,  more  thaii  two  generations  before 
the  discussion  of  the  same  issues  in  Westminster  Hall 
shook  the  very  foundations  of  the  British  throne  ;*  how 
the  Quaker  inhabitants  of  Dartmouth  and  Tiverton,  a 
generation  later  still,  secured,  for  the  members  of  their 
own  sect,  an  exemption  from  the  support  of  the  ministers 
and  meeting-houses  of  another  denomination  ;  f  and  how 
this  exemption  was,  afterward,  extended  to  the  Baptists, 
and,  finally,  to  all  citizens. 

*  See  an  account  of  this  trial  in  Chandler’s  American  Criminal 
Trials,  and  in  Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Vol.  iil, 
pp.  238-253. 

t  See  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  Province  of  Mass.  Bay,  Vol.  il,  note 
to  the  act  of  1722-23,  chap.  8,  on  p.  269. 
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On  an  occasion  like  this,  when  the  heart  is  stirred  by 
patriotic  emotions,  and  the  cheek  mantles  with  the  glow 
of  pride,  as  we  recount  the  peculiar  blessings  of  liberty 
which  we  enjoy,  it  is  well  to  make  some  inquiry  after  the 
forgotten  few  by  whose  testaments,  sealed  with  their 
blood,  we,  the  descendants  of  their  persecutors,  have  re¬ 
ceived  these  invaluable  legacies,  and  to  make,  even  thus 
late,  an  acknowledgment  as  free  and  broad  as  the  bounty 
bestowed. 

The  story  of  the  past  intimate  connection  between  the 
two  kindred  nations,  revived  by  this  great  occasion,  and 
the  change  of  feeling  which  a  century  has  wrought,  irre¬ 
sistibly  impel  us,  at  this  time,  to  do  something  to  remove 
any  lingering  trace  of  that  old  and  indiscriminate  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  country  whose  ministers  inflicted  such 
harsh  and  unnatural  wrongs  upon  our  fathers ;  to  plead 
that  the  abuses  of  a  party,  however  large,  should  not 
forever  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  a  nation ;  to  invoke  a 
larger  measure  of  love  and  veneration  for  the  great  char¬ 
acters  who,  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  on  the  bench, 
and  in  the  cabinet,  were  our  stanch  friends  throughout 
our  contest  with  the  mother  country  ;  and  to  pay  a  fi’esh 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  sympathy  to  our  warm  friends,  in 
the  great  community  of  England,  who  were  forced  to  bear 
their  portion  of  the  burden  of  a  useless  and  fratricidal 
war, — a  war  begun  and  continued  against  their  entreaties, 
and  absorbing  from  the  public  treasury  the  enormous  sum 
of  oue  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

As  we  recall  the  eloquence  of  Chatham  and  Burke, 
Bane  and  Conway;  the  efforts  of  the  representatives 
from  Loudon  ;  the  mild  persuasion  of  Jonathan  Shipley, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph;  and,  above  all,  the  intense  earnest¬ 
ness  and  the  mighty  weight  of  authority  which  Lord 
Camden  unsuccessfully  brought  to  the  support  of  his  views 
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of  our  cause, —  views  so  accordant  with  those  of  our  own 
patriots  that,  while  we  read,  we  query  whether,  after  all, 
his  ideas  were  not  furnished  from  Boston; — when  we 
behold  that  array  of  noble  names  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
which,  once  and  again,  appears  subscribed  to  a  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  acts  of  tyranny  ;  when  we  read 
the  appeals  in  our  behalf  by  the  mayor,  aldermen  and 
livery  of  the  city  of  London, — we  begin  to  feel,  as  our 
fathers  felt,  that  skies  may  change,  but  not  the  hearts  of 
those  who  pass  beyond  the  sea.  We  are  at  home,  once 
more,  on  the  green  sward  of  England,  all  aglow  with  our 
old-time  love  and  admiration. 

’Tis  true,  alas  !  that  there  was  the  darker  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  side.  But  the  minority  who  were  with  us  far  out¬ 
weigh,  in  point  of  character  and  intellect,  the  misinformed 
and  infatuated  crowd  opposed  to  us.  The  thoughts  of 
Joseph  Priestly,  Richard  Price,  and  Lord  Camden,  will 
be  studied  with  profit  by  coming  generations  wherever 
our  tongue  is  spoken  ;  while  the  "Taxation  no  Tyranny” 
of  Dr.  Johnson;  the  imitations  of  his  weak  idolaters; 
John  Wesley’s  abridgment  of  the  Doctor’s  tract, — his 
prayers  for  our  overthrow,  and  those  Wesleyan  songs, 
breathing  anathemas  and  invoking  Divine  vengeance  upon 
us,  have  passed  into  oblivion.  Possibly,  by  the  aid  of 
the  bookbinder,  they  have  been  turned  to  their  only  useful 
purpose — pasted,  it  may  be,  in  the  backs  of  elegant  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  speeches  of  William  Pitt  and  Edmund  Burke. 

The  mention  of  these  things  must  suffice.  Resisting 
the  temptation  to  wander  further  from  our  immediate 
theme,  let  us  turn  once  more  to  the  earnest  men  whose 
daring  and  fortitude  secured  the  boon  of  independence 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  their  posterity.  What 
inspired  them  to  attempt  so  gi’eat  an  enterprise,  and  why 
were  they  successful  ? 
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We  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  it  said  that  our  fathers 
were  sensitive  of  their  rights,  persistent  in  their  purposes, 
unwearied  in  endeavor  and  fortunate  in  achievement  l)e- 
cause  of  their  education  ;  that  they  had  been  taught  to 
cherish  every  tradition  of  liberty,  and  ever  to  aspire  to 
the  high  ideal  presented  by  the  self-sacrifice,  courage  and 
devotion  of  their  fathers.  Be  it  so ;  then  this  is  a  suflS- 
cient  reason  for  imitating  their  example,  and  fully  justi¬ 
fies  what  we  are  doing  to-day  in  commemoration  of  their 
deeds. 

Blit  was  there  not  a  deeper  and  more  comprehensive 
cause  than  this?  Something  not  accidental,  nor  elective  ; 
not  dependent  upon  tradition,  times  or  circumstances,  but 
iuhcreul ;  sure  to  produce  the  same  peculiarities  in  every 
generation,  and  under  all  circumstances;  something  spon¬ 
taneous,  irrepressible,  constitutional? 

Start  not  when  1  affirm  that  there  was  such  a  cause :  it 
lay  in  the  superiority  of  the  American  stock. 

Superiority  in  the  feudal  sense  may  not  always  indicate 
native  excellence,  yet  the  distinctions  of  rank  were,  orig¬ 
inally,  the  badge  of  preeminent  services  rendered  to  what 
represented  the  state,  and,  in  early  times,  when  pecuniary 
possessions  were  insecure,  they  were  the  only  adequate 
rewards  which  could  be  conferred  for  superior  valor  and 
virtue.  Families  which  can  be  traced  step  by  step,  for 
centuries,  must  have  possessed  some  commanding  qual¬ 
ities  to  have  continued  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place  among 
their  contenqioraries,  and  to  have  thus  marked  their 
course  by  enduring  monuments. 

In  the  great  struggle  for  existence  I  think  it  will  be 
found,  that  not  only  the  strongest  and  healthiest  survive, 
but  that,  in  the  end,  the  best  prevail  and  make  the  most 
permanent  impressions.  Indeed,  if  this  is  not  so,  the 
world  is  surely  retrograding  and  the  highest  hopes  of 
mankind  arc  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
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Our  fathers  from  the  first  cared  perhaps  too  little  for 
what  they  considered  the  accidents  of  birth  and  lineage  ; 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  John  Adams,  and  the  few  who 
shared  his  views,  there  was  a  universal  tendency  among 
the  revolutionary  patriots  to  suppress  even  the  mention 
of  family  superiority.  But,  though  they  would  not  boast 
of  it,  they  could  not  be  insensible  of  its  influence  not 
only  on  the  character  of  the  people,  but  as  a  motive  of 
conduct.  Time  has  lifted  the  veil  which  the  Puritans  and 
revolutionary  republicans  allowed  to  fall  between  the 
public  eye  and  their  family  records.  All  around  us  are 
surnames,  inherited  from  the  first  immigrants,  that  are 
to  be  found  in  Domesday-Book  and  the  Roll  of  Battle 
Abbey.  The  later  investigations  of  genealogists  have 
surprised  us  with  their  revelations  of  the  antiquity  and 
historic  eminence  of  a  large  number  of  early  New  Eng¬ 
land  families.  Seveml  hundred  elaborate  pedigrees  have 
now  been  published,  some  of  which  have  been  traced 
through  noble  lines,  with  names  and  dates,  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  back  to  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets, 
and  the  house  of  Blois.*  In  our  probate  files,  among 
private  papers,  and  on  neglected  tombstones  in  the  oldest 
grave-yards  are  yet  to  be  seen  the  arms  of  many  families 
whose  connection  with  their  ancient  kindred  in  England 

♦Savage’s  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  in  four  vol¬ 
umes,  Whitmore’s  American  Geneaiogist,  and  tlie  Heraidic  Journal, 
exhibit  striking  evidence  of  the  accurate  and  full  manner  in  which 
family  histories  are  preserved  In  New  England,  and  of  tlie  social  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  colonists.  Savage  declares,  ‘‘Even  if  our  views  be 
restricted  to  the  lineal  origin  of  tliose  people  here,  when  the  long 
protracted  impolicy  of  Great  Britain  drove  our  fathers  into  open  hos¬ 
tility,  and  forced  them  to  become  a  nation  in  1776,  in  that  century  and 
a  half  from  its  colonization,  a  purer  Anglo  Saxon  race  would  be  seen 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean  than  on  the  other;”  and  Whitmore  affirms 
that  nine-tenths  of  our  native  citizens  can  prove  their  descent  for 
eight  generations,  and  at  each  step  find  a  man  of  distinguished  posi¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  better  authorities. 
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has  thus  been  pointed  out  and  subsequently  verified.  We 
know  as  a  matter  of  history  that  in  those  grave-yards  re¬ 
poses  the  dust  of  descendants  of  Saxon  earls  and  Norman 
kings.  A  Puritan  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  and  the  fa¬ 
mous  old  family  of  St.  John,  share  here,  without  a  monu¬ 
ment,  a  common  receptacle  with  the  posterity  of  Bishops 
Morton,  Bonner  and  Still,  and  the  known  kindred  of 
Archbishops  Cranmer  and  Grindal.  These  are  our  kins¬ 
folk  and  ancestry,  and  no  foolish  attectation  of  self-abase¬ 
ment,  after  the  style  of  Mr.  Bounderby,*  and  no  fear  of 
derision  should  deter  us  from  a  frank  avowal  of  the  fact. 

Why  should  the  man  who*  discriminates  between  his 
Berkshire  pig  and  a  common  shote,  or  jealously  guards  the 
pedigrees  of  his  thoroughbred  cattle  and  horses,  admit 
nothing  in  favor  of  the  transmission  of  good  qualities  in 
his  own  kind  ?  It  matters  not  whether  transmitted  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  human  family  be  congenital  or  traditionary. 
Either  way  the  fact  is  most  satisfactorily  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  Puritan  New  England,  and  may  account  for  the 
marked  purity,  frugality,  industry,  intelligence,  courage 
and  enterprise  of  her  people  in  all  generations. 

Though,  for  want  of  evidence,  J  am  not  prepared  to 
assert  that  this  condition  of  society  prevailed  in  the  other 
colonies,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  Revolution  was  not 
a  protest  against  rank  and  titles.  Samuel  Adams  de¬ 
clared  that  "The  seeds  of  aristocracy  began  to  spring 
even  before  the  conclusion  of  our  struggle  for  the  natural 
rights  of  men.”t  At  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  more 

*  “  What  would  Mr.  Bounderby  say  ?  ” — Gradgrind. 

“  Not  that  a  ditch  was  new  to  me,  for  I  was  born  in  a  ditch.” — 
Bounderby.  “  Hard  Times,”  chaps.  3  and  4. 

fThe  Life,  etc.,  of  Samuel  Adams,  by  William  V.  Wells,  Vol.  iii, 
p.  316. 
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thiin  mere  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  estal>lishin<r 
something  like  the  European  system  here.  Fortunately, 
the  more  democratic  ideas  prevailed.  Our  fathers  wisely 
concluded  that  hereditary  offices  aud  honors  were  exces¬ 
sive  compensation  for  the  highest  services  which  it  is 
possible  tor  any  member  of  society  to  render.  It  seemed 
to  them  that  they  had  gone  far  enough  in  that  direction  in 
contirming  the  principle  of  inheritance  of  property, —  in 
permitting  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  skill  or  industry 
of  one  to  piiss  intact  to  his  descendants,  who  might  be 
drones  in  society,  and  utterly  ifnworthy  to  possess  it. 

Besides  their  natural  inclination  to  dwell  on  the  history 
and  example  of  their  forefirthers,  and  their  conviction  of 
the  legal  soundness  of  their  claims  to  the  right  of  local  in¬ 
dependence,  they  were  instinctively  hopeful  of  the  future. 

The  vision  of  a  New  Canaan  in  this  wilderness,  —  that 
prognostication  of  iincient  Puritan  seei-s,  which  had  been 
repeated  in  Puritan  sermons  and  borne  aloft  on  Puritan 
prayers ;  a  prospect  which  had  nerved  them  in  battle, 
supported  them  in  hardships,  encouraged  them  to  enter¬ 
prise  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  settlement  of  new  territory, 
and  made  their  exile  from  their  native  land  not  only  tol¬ 
erable  but  happy,  gre.w  in  their  descendants  into  a  fore¬ 
sight  of  a  great  and  prosperous  state,  eclipsing  the  effete 
kingdoms  of  the  old  world  and  becoming  the  chief  gem 
in  the  British  crown. 

Nor  was  the  idea  peculiar  to  them.  Their  hopes 
ripened  into  assurance  when  they  read  the  concurrent  tes¬ 
timony  of  European  bards  anti  philosophers.  Forty  years 
before,  they  had  committed  to  memory  the  stirring  pre¬ 
diction  of  Bishop  Berkeley  :  — 

“The  muse,  disgusted  at  au  age  and  clime 
Barren  of  ever}'  glorious  theme, 

In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame. 
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There  shall  be  sung  another  goUlen  age, 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 

Tlie  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage, 

Tlie  wisest  lieads  and  nobiest  iiearts. 

Not  sueli  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  deea}’, 

Sucii  as  slie  bred  when  fresh  and  young. 

When  iicuvenly  llaiiie  di(i  animate  lier  clay. 

By  future  poets  sliali  be  sung. 

tVestward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  tvay  ; 

Tlie  four  first  acts  already  past, 

A  flflli  sliall  close  tlie  drama  wltli  the  day ; 

Time’s  uoblest  offspring  is  tlie  last." 

Mintls  thus  certain  of  their  rights,  proutl  of  their  his¬ 
tory,  and  constitutionally  hopefid  of  a  great  destin3’, 
would  natnrallv'  he  conscious  of  their  dignitt’.  The}’ 
would  he  apt  to  resent  an}’  treatment  implying  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  contempt,  and  woidd  submit  to  no  imposition. 
While  such  men  might  lavishly  respond  to  apiflieations 
for  favors,  they  woidd  indignantly  refuse  the  slightest 
tribute. 

The  claim  of  the  Home  Government  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  colonies  a  portion  of  the  e.xpenses  incurred  in  the 
reduction  of  the  French  possessions  in  America,  —the 
claim  which  was  embodied  in  the  acts  of  parliament  that 
led  to  the  rev’olt  of  the  colonics  —  was  considered  by  the 
latter  as  grossly  unjust  and  inequitable.  The  colonists 
could  not  forget  the  story  of  alternate  hope  and  disappoint¬ 
ment, —  the  sad  tale  recorded  in  the  annals  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  through  a  whole  century  —  of  their  own  endeavors 
to  take  and  hold  those  posse.ssious  ;  of  long,  expensive  war, 
signalized,  it  is  true,  by  heroic  achievements  and  crowned 
with  the  laurels  of  victory,  but  yet  involving  bloodshed, 
misery,  poverty  and  despair. 
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Acadia  and  Canada  wrested  from  the  French  before  the 
settlement  of  Boston,  but  restored  by  the  perfidious 
Charles,  at  St.  Germain  ; — Acadia  re-conquered  by  New 
England  forces  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  but  re¬ 
surrendered  to  France,  after  the  Restoration,  by  the  treaty 
of  Breda; — Port  Royal,  and  the  whole  coast  westward, 
again  taken  by  New  England  in  1690,  but  seven  years 
later,  together  with  Labrador,  Hudson’s  Bay,  Canada  and 
the  great  Mississippi  valley,  ignominiously  given  back  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  ; — Port  Royal  once  more 
rescued  from  French  dominion  by  the  united  forces  of  Old 
and  New  England,  in  1710,  to  be  held  only  three  years, 
and  then  basely  returned  by  the  tieaty  of  Utrecht; — the 
capture  of  Louisbourg  and  Cape  Breton  in  1745,  and  their 
restoration  to  France  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748 ; — the 
conquest  of  Nova  Scotia  under  Gen.  Winslow  in  1755  ; — 
the  losses  of  the  colonies  in  previous  unsuccessful  attempts, 
and  their  contributions  to  the  recent  war,  seemed  not  only 
to  entitle  them  to  exemption  from  further  burdens  but  to 
merit  ampler  acknowledgment  from  the  mother  country, 
than  they  had  yet  received. 

Indeed,  the  forbearance  of  the  colonies  to  press  de¬ 
mands  for  reimbursement  of  their  comparatively  enor¬ 
mous  expenses,  incurred  in  extending  and  preserving  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown,  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  they  deemed  it  but  a  necessary  incident  to  local 
independence,  and  that  if  they  were  incapable  of  main¬ 
taining  their  local  dominion  without  assistance,  they  could 
not  expect  the  home  government  to  recognize  their  right 
to  claim  it. 

I  will  pursue  the  theme  no  further.  The  slow  march 
of  a  century  has  brought  the  mother  and  her  distant  prog¬ 
eny  into  new  and  more  amicable  relations.  Unity  of 
thought  aud  language  have  inseparably  blended  their 


literature  and  their  science.  The  common  law  of  both  is 
expounded  alike  in  their  courts  of  justice,  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  tendencies  of  their  legislation  are  identical. 
The  ancient  social  distinctions  of  the  mother  country 
have  lost  much  of  the  exclusiveness  which  formerly  char¬ 
acterized  them,  and  England  no  longer  wears  an  aspect 
of  hopeless  senility  but  begins  to  realize  the  vision  of  the 
great  Puritan  bard  :  — 

"Methinks  1  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant 
nation  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and 
shaking  her  invincible  locks;  methinks  T  see  her  as  an 
eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  un¬ 
dazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam.” 

In  all  directions  w'e  find  a  marked  progress,  in  both 
countries,  towards  the  embodiment  of  the  grand  idea  of 
human  brotherhood.  Following  the  example  of  England, 
the  United  States  hafe  abolished  the  system  of  involun¬ 
tary  servitude,  with  all  its  demoralizing  influences.  We 
take  a  common  pride  in  the  thought  that  our  language 
has  already  begun  to  be  the  chosen  vehicle  of  science, 
and  we  unite  in  rejoicing  in  the  belief  that  it  will,  one 
day,  be  the  universal  tongue. 

Has  not  the  time  arrived  for  forgetting  all  feuds,  bury¬ 
ing  all  animosities,  and  uniting  the  two  nations  by  a 
mutual  pledge  to  abolish  war,  succor  the  oppressed,  en¬ 
lighten  the  ignorant,  replace  misery  and  poverty  with  joy 
and  plenty,  and  set  an  example  to  all  nations  of  dignity 
w'ithout  tinsel  and  power  without  tyranny? 

As  a  step  towards  this  happy  consummation,  I  suggest 
that,  in  the  coming  centennial  celebration  at  Philadelphia, 
w'e  unveil  the  statues  of  Charles  Pratt,  Lord  Camden, — 
always  the  firm  friend  of  America, — and  Samuel  Adams, 
our  first  patriot. 

Whether  the  anniversary  of  our  separation  be  thus 
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felicitously  marked  or  not,  it  needs  not  the  gift  of  proph¬ 
ecy  to  discern  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  proud 
empress  of  the  seas,  hiying  aside  her  suicient  diadem, 
will  point  to  our  prosperous  states  —  her  children  —  and 
say  to  the  world  "  These  are  my  jewels  !  ” 
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July  31.  (Monday.)  Particulars  of  the  affair  which 
took  place  lietweeii  Fort  Edward  and  Ilalf-way  Brook 
have  now  come  in.  There  w'ere  thirty-five  ox-teams,  with 
a  nnmher  of  passengers,  of  whom  at  least  a  dozen  were 
women,  and  they  had  an  armed  escort  of  forty-five  men. 
They  had  got  about  five  miles  from  Fort  Edward  when 
they  were  attacked.  Of  the  teamsters  more  than  twenty 
were  killed,  and  four  or  five  of  the  women.  Of  those 
who  tied,  some  got  so  over-heated  and  exhausted  that  it 
caused  their  death.  Col.  Hart,  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
commands  at  Fort  Edward,  on  hearing  the  gnns,  went 
out  with  a  small  force,  hnt  halted  when  in  sight  of  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile  this  enemy,  finding  some  strong 
drink  in  the  carts,  had  made  themselves  drunk  with  it. 
Capt.  Bnrhank,  being  on  his  way  to  Fort  Edward  with 
forty-five  men,  discovered  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
and  called  on  Hart  to  help  him  destroy  them.  This  aid 
Hart  refused,  and  is  now  under  arrest.  Then  Burbank 
attacked  and  dispersed  the  enemy. 

A"battoe”  from  Rogers  came  in  to-day,  bringing  a 
man  who  belong(,*d  to  Lord  Howe’s  Reg*,  but  who  de¬ 
serted  before  we  went  down  the  Lake.  ’Tis  said  that 
Rogers  would  have  cut  off  the  enemy  returning  with  their 
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prisoners  aud  spoils,  had  he  been  only  an  hour  sooner. 
A  reinforcement  of  200  men  and  provisions  for  Lyman, 
Haviland  and  Rogers,  were  sent  down  the  Lake  this 
evening.  To-morrow  morning  at  six  o’clock  500  Provin¬ 
cials  and  300  Regulars,  with  provisions  for  three  days, 
are  to  set  out  for  Half-way  Brook. 

Aug.  1.  (Tues.)  The  detachment  which  left  this 
morning  for  Half-way  Brook  is  under  the  command  of  a 
Lieut.  Col.  of  Regulars  and  of  Lt.  Col.  Payson^  and  Maj. 
IngersolP  of  the  Provincials.  Sixty-six  of  the  men  (in¬ 
cluding  officers,  are  from  Col.  Bagley’s  Reg‘. 

Chaplain’s  meeting  to-day.  The  prayers  by  J.  C.  and 
by  Mr.  Ogilvie,  whose  prayer  is  described  as  "excellent, 
pertinent,  serious  and  fervent.”  The  New  England  chap¬ 
lains  "are  greatly  pleased  with  this  prayer  and  his  free¬ 
dom  from  that  bigotry  which  prevails  very  much  among 
New  England  Church  Ministers.” 

2.  (Wed.)  A  rumor  this  morning  that  Cape  Breton 
is  taken — but  it  turns  out  to  be  premature.  From  the 
Boston  Prints  we  learn  that  the  English  have  silenced 
the  enemy’s  tire  in  ships  and  harbor,  and  were  playing  on 
the  town  with  seventy  pieces  of  cannon  and  twenty-four 
mortars.  A  letter  came  to-day  "from  Governor  Pownall 
to  the  Provincial  Colonels,  recommending  unanimity  and 
harmony  with  the  Regular  officers,  and  subordination  to 
the  general  officers.”  This  evening,  Gen.  Lyman  and  Col. 
Haviland  returned  from  down  the  Lake,  having  sent 
Major  Rogers  and  Major  Putnam  with  800  men  and  ten 

'  Lt.  Col.  Payson  served  under  Amherst  in  the  campaign  of  1759. 
Sec  De  Peyster’s  Journal,  p.  76. 

*  Maj.  JosKPH  Ingkusoll  was  of  Bagley’s  regiment.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  him  farther.  De  Peyster  states  that  on  the  15th  of  Juno 
1759,  Lt.  Col.  lugersoll  was  the  Picquet  Field  officer.  Was  he  the 
Major  of  1758? 
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days’  provisions  to  South  Bay.  They  are  to  return  by 
Wood  Creek  and  Half-way  Brook.  There  has  been  some 
delay,  caused  by  au  insufficient  supply  of  provisions.  "It 
seems  to  be  our  fate  to  suffer  from  delays  and  mistakes  of 
this  sort.”  J.  C.  dines  to-day  on  venison  at  Col.  New- 
hall’s.  With  Mr.  Woodbridge  he  calls  on  Mr.  Ogilvie. 
"He  treated  us  not  only  like  a  gentleman,  but  like  a 
Christian ;  talked  freely  upon  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
and  appears  not  only  a  sound  but  clear  Calvinist.” 

3.  (Thui’s.)  Nothing  remarkable.  He  w'rites  to  his 
wife,  and  has  agreeable  conversation  with  his  fellow  chap¬ 
lains. 

4.  (Friday.)  Writes  to  his  friend,  Wm.  Story.  Meets 
with  the  chaplains  for  prayer.  Mr.  Pomeroy,  being 
about  to  leave  for  Fort  Edward,  offers  au  affectionate 
petition.  "It  was  a  favored  and  gracious  meeting.”  J. 
C.  has  letters  from  his  wife,  dated  June  12  and  18,  a 
letter  from  Esq.  Choate,  dated  June  19.  He  calls  on  Mr. 
Pomeroy  and  his  bro.  Aaron,  who  are  under  orders  to 
March  to-morrow  morning. 

Aug.  5.  Sat.  A  part  of  Col.  Fitch’s  Reg*  left  this 
morning.  The  chaplain  converses  with  Corporal  Stevens, 
Avho  "is  under  some  degree  of  soul -concern.”  The  day 
mostly  spent  in  preparing  for  the  Sabbath. 

6.  (Sabb.)  The  morning  service  delayed  because  the 
men  were  getting  their  "stores  and  allowance.”  A  large 
attendance  in  the  afternoon,  of  Regulars  as  well  as  Pro¬ 
vincials.  The  chaplain  finds  remarkable  freedom  of  utter¬ 
ance  and  hopes  that  good  is  done.  At  evening  prayers 
there  were  several  Regular  officers.  One  of  these — Capt. 
Abercrombie® — "  spake  to  me  after  prayers,  and  said  'that 


®This  officer,  who  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  Journal,  was 
a  nephew  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  one  of  his  aides.  The  first 
mention  of  Capt.  Abercrombie,  which  I  have  seen,  is  in  Rogers’ 


religion  was  the  only  thing  in  an  army  if  we  wonkl  hope 
for  good  success.’  ”, 

7.  Monday.  After  morning  pr.vyers  J.  C.  visits  the 
sick.  To-day  Capt.  Davis  is  tried  hefore  a  general  court 
martial,  on  the  charges  that  he  had  given  a  false  alarm  of 
the  enemy  on  the  Lake,  and  that  he  had  abandoned  the 
boats  which  were  put  under  his  charge  l)y  ^laj.  Kogeis. 
AVitnesses  were  examined,  but  no  sentence  has  yet  been 
passed.  He  hears  that  Nehemiah  Burnam  died  at  Half- 
Moon,  of  a  fever.  The  small  pox  is  here,  not  only  in 
General  L3’man’s  Keg‘,  but  among  the  Regnlars. 

8.  Tues.  The  chaplain’s  meeting  prevented  by  a  rumor 
that  there  is  small  pox  near  the  place  where  it  is  held. 
Col.  Hart’s  Ivegiment  has  returned  to  the  Lake.  A 
French  captive,  taken  at  Sonlh  Bay,  is  brought  in  this 

Memoir,  p.  35.  lie  states  that  in  llie  winter  of  17-57,  Ahereroinljie, 
who  was  tlien  Capt.  of  tlie  42U  Hi e;h landers,  volunteered  to  accoin- 
pan}’  him.  in  a  scouting  excursion  upon  l.ake  George,  at  tliat  time 
frozen  over.  That  liis  party  was  aitaeked  hy  the  enemy  in  sui)erior 
force,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  wounded  soon  gave  out, 
and  must  h  ive  been  left  to  perish,  had  not  l^ieut.  Stark,  witli  two 
otliers,  volunteered  to  go  to  Fort  William  Henry  for  sleiglis.  The 
snow’  was  four  feet  deep,  and  tlie  distance,  forty  miles.  Travelling 
with  snow  shoes,  they  made  the  terrible  journey  in  a  single  day,  and 
saved  their  comrades.  It  was  in  tins  engageimuit  that  llogers,  being 
shot  tlirough  the  wrist,  made  a  i)led;iet  of  his  queue,  and  having 
stopped  the  tlow  of  blood,  went  on  with  the  light. 

llogers  also  gives  a  letter  which  lie  received  from  Capt.  Aber¬ 
crombie,  full  of  courage  and  patriotism.’  In  1751),  Capt.  .Abercrombie 
acted  as  aide  to  Gen.  .Amherst.  He  attained  to  tlie  rank  of  .Major  in 
1700,  and  ten  years  later  to  that  of  Lieut.  Colonel.  Once,  and  only 
once  more,  we  meet  witli  this  gallant  and  generous  soldier.  On  the 
17th  of  June,  1775,  Col.  Abercrombie,  at  the  stern  behest  of  military 
power,  led  his  stalely  grenadiers  against  cntrcncliments  defended,  as 
he  well  knew,  by  men,  witli  some  of  whom  he  had  sliared  in  all  tlie 
dangers  and  hardships  of  the  old  Frencli  AA’^ar.  As  tlie  noiile-Iiearted 
olHcer  was  borne,  mortally  wounded,  from  the  field,  lie  begged  bis 
men  to  spare  the  life  of  his  old  friend  I’utnam. 
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evening.  A  Frencli  ileserter  has  come  in, —  what  he  says, 
not  yet  known.  Win.  Thomson,  and  several  men  from 
Cape  Ann,  have  just  joined  the  army.  Mr.  Daniel 
Appleton  brings  a  letter  from  M.  C. 

h.  Wed.  Report  in  the  morning  that  Maj.  Rogers  has 
fallen  in  with  the  enemy,  and  got  the  better  of  them.  Tn 
the  evening  there  is  something  more,  to  wit.  :  that  Maj. 
Rogers  and  Maj.  Putnam  have  had  a  brush  with  the 
French  and  Indians  at  Wood  Creek,  near  Fort  Ann; 
that  our  men  were  marching  in  Indian  tile;  that  ^laj. 
Rogers  and  a  Rc‘gular  officer  were  tiring  at  marks  upon  a 
wager ;  that  the  enemy,  being  on  the  road  in  front  of 
them,  heard  the  tiring  and  lay  in  wait;  that  after  our 
force,  with  the  exception  of  Maj.  Putnam  and  twelve  or 
fourteen  men,  had  passed  by,  the  enemy  fell  on  these,  and 
killed  and  scalped  the  most  of  them.  Then  our  troops 
formed  in  line  and  made  a  stand  for  about  an  hour,  when 
the  enemy  drew  otf.  It  is  said  also  that  Rogers  has  got 
nine  scalps  and  two  prisoners.  Also  that  two  of  our 
men,  after  being  scalped,  have  got  into  Fort  Edward  and 
are  like  to  do  well.  Putnam  is  missing. 

10.  Thurs.  The  sloop  was  launched  this  morning.  (It 
was  begun  on  the  IDth  of  July,  and  had  been  made 
ready  for  launching  in  22  days.)  One  of  Capt.  Moore’s 
company  died  last  night.  The  tirst  death  from  sickness 
and  in  camp  that  has  occurred  in  Bagley’s  Rcgb 

A  letter  from  Col.  Choate,  of  Ipswich,  to  Col.  Bagley, 
dated  July  17,  mentions  that  "my  wife’s  bro.,  Lieut. 
Neh"’  Dodge,  was  buried  a  few  days  before.”  "The  Lord 
sanctify  this  heavy  stroke  to  his  surviving  mother  and 
children,  to  my  mourning  wife  and  to  me,  for  good.” 

11.  Friday.  Pul)lic  prayers  omitted  by  Bagley’s  regi¬ 
ment — the  whole  army  being  ordered  to  muster  at  G 
A.M.,  that  they  might  search  for  spies.  This  was  owing 
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to  deserters  who  had  come  in  from  Ticonderoga,  and  who, 
on  examination,  said  that  there  was  on  the  way,  or  prob¬ 
ably  already  in  the  camp,  a  tall,  good-looking  fellow, 
with  red  hair,  who  could  speak  English,  and  Avho  was 
sent  as  a  spy.  The  search,  however,  was  fruitless. 
Through  misinformation,  J.  C.  misses  the  chaplain’s  prayer 
meeting  to-day.  Word  conies  from  Fort  Edward,  that 
Maj.  Rogers  has  got  in  there,  and  that  he  and  Capt.  Gid- 
dinge,  with  300  men,  set  off  this  morning  for  Fort  Miller 
—  having  heard  that  some  of  the  enemy  had  been  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river.  Men  who  were  in  Rogers’s  late 
fight  have  come  in  this  evening.  The}'^  say  that  Putnam 
was  in  front,  that  the  enemy,  having  ambushed,  attacked 
our  front,  that  the  killed  and  wounded  on  our  part,  ex¬ 
ceed  a  hundred,  and  that  Rogers  got  more  than  fifty 
scalps.*  The  Indians  would  not  have  got  this  advantage, 
but  "for  an  inconsiderate  firing  for  sport  on  our  part.  An 
evident  judgment !  ” 

This  morning  300  Regulars  under  one  field  officer,  three 
captains,  etc.,  and  500  provincials,  under  Lt.  Col.  Coit® 
and  Maj.  Slap,®  marched  to  Half-Way  Brook  to  relieve 
Col.  Paj’son  and  Maj.  Ingersoll.  A  Flag  of  Truce  from 
Ticonderoga  came,  it  is  said,  last  night,  to  the  island  on 
which  our  advanced  guard  is  placed.  P.  M.  we  learn 
that  the  Flag  of  Truce  has  come  to  propose  an  exchange 
of  prisoners.  Maj.  Putnam,  now  a  prisoner  at  Ticonde- 

^The  adoption  by  men  who  called  themselves  civilized  and  Chris¬ 
tian,  of  a  savage  custom  so  cruel  as  scalping,  shocking  as  it  seems 
to  us,  was  evidently  regarded  as  right  and  proper,  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

‘  “Col.  Samuel  Coit,  in  1758,  commanded  a  regiment  raised  in  Nor¬ 
wich  and  its  neighborhood,  which  wintered  at  Fort  Edward.”  Cal¬ 
kins’  Hist,  of  Norwich,  p.  313. 

•Major  Slap  served  also  under  Amherst  in  1759.  See  De  Peyster, 
p.  81,  who  also  gives  the  name  of  Lieut.  Col.  Payson  (see  p.  76). 
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roga,  writes  "that  Lieut.  Train  and  three  privates  were 
taken  with  him  :  that,  according  to  French  accounts,  only 
four  Indians  (of  the  party  wdiich  attacked  Rogers)  are 
among  the  missing ;  and  that  he  owes  the  preservation  of 
his  life,  from  the  hands  of  the  salvages,  to  M.  Mourang, 
whom  Rogers  said  he  scalped  and  skinned  his  brest  with 
his  name  wrote  at  large  upon  it.”^ 

13.  Sabi).  The  texts  of  the  chaplain’s  sermons  given 
as  usual.  An  attentive  audience.  Many  Regulars  and 
Highlanders  present.  He  learns  that  in  a  dispute  the 
previous  evening  between  two  regulars,  one  of  them 
killed  the  other  with  a  blow  of  his  fist.  From  Capt. 
Giddinge,  who  returned  this  afternoon  and  who  was  with 
Rogers  in  the  fight,  we  get  confirmation  of  the  story 
concerning  the  firing  at  marks  in  the  morning.  He 
s.ays  that  Rogers  got  54  scalps  and  took  two  prisoners 
— that  of  onr  men  54  were  killed  or  missing,  and  40 
were  wounded. 

14.  Monday.  A  regillar  is  killed  by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  musket.  Another  regular  is  drowned  while 
bathing  in  the  Lake.  Conversing  in  his  tent  with  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  writing  a  sympathizing  letter  to  his  wife, 
calling  around  and  chatting  with  his  brother  ministers — 
so  the  good  chaplain  passes  the  day,  which  is  followed  by 
a  cool  evening.  No  certain  news  yet  of  the  reduction  of 
Louisbourg. 

15.  Tues.  The  Flag  of  Truce  which  came  yesterday 
went  off  this  morning  before  light.  Its  object  not  yet 
published.  Meeting  of  the  chaplains :  First  and  second 
prayers,  Emerson  and  E.  Cleaveland.  Then  came  "agree- 

’’ Putnam’s  kind-hearted  preserver  was  M.  Moulin,  the  commander 
of  the  French  detachment.  It  is  not  strange  that  his  foreign  name 
suffered  from  English  tongues  and  pens — but  it  is  passing  strange 
that  the  Ranger  chieftain  could  make  a  boast  so  barbarous. 
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able  conversation.”  "^Ir.  Ogilvic  led  the  discourse  to 
our  great  entertainment.”  J.  C.  dines  with  Col.  Ilai't 
and  Mr.  Emerson,  on  salt  fish.  Teams  come  in  from  Fort 
Edward.  Hichard  Osgood,  "a  Spanish  Indian”  of  Capt. 
Taplin’s  company,  was  buried  to-day — the  second  death 
by  sickness  in  our  Reg*  and  in  the  camp. 

16.  Wed.  A  letter  from  Mary  Clcaveland  (July  26) 
says  that  her  brother  died  on  the  8th  of  Jul3\  "Major 
Rogers  dined  with  us  to-da^'.  He  told  us  that  some  of 
his  men  came  in  to-dav,  who  have  just  been  on  the  battle¬ 
ground  near  Fort  Ann,  and  who  report  having  seen  there 
about  twenty  dead  Indians  unscalped,  and  several  French¬ 
men  who  were  not  discovered  on  the  da)”^  of  the  action. 
They  also  sa\'  that  the}’  saw,  near  South  Bay,  a  large  body 
of  French  and  Indians  —  perhaps  a  thousand.  Rogers 
added  that  he  had  requested  the  General  to  send  a  rein¬ 
forcement  to  General  Lyman,  who  marched  for  South 
Bay  on  Monday  with  a  thousand  men. 

17.  Thurs.  He  feels  very  unwell.  IVrites  to  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Parsons,*  of  Newburyport.  Toward  evening 

^Jonathan  Pahsoxs  was  a  native  of  West  Si)ring(leld.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Yale  in  172;),  and  was  for  sixteen  years  the  minister  of  Lyme 
Conn.  Tlien  for  thirty  years  more  he  was  pasloy  of  the  Federal  St. 
Society  in  Xewhuryport.  He  was  an  earnest  and  able  preaclier,  dis¬ 
tinguished  not  only  for  argumentative  skill,  but  for  his  Latin  and 
Greek  and  Hebrew  lore.  .Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr.  Clcaveland  were  warm 
friends,  agreeing,  for  tlie  most  part,  in  opinion,  yet  not  without  occa¬ 
sional  dilVerenccs,  wlileh  led  to  animated  discussions  Avith  tongue  and 
pen.  He  was  a  friend  of  George  Whitelleld,  and  it  was  at  his  house 
that  the  greatest  of  pulpit  orators  smldenly  closed  his  stormy  yet 
brilliant  career.  Mr.  Parsons  died  in  177C,  aged  seventy.  Ills  sou, 
Samuel  Holden  Pan-ons,  Avas  a  distinguished  hiAvyer  in  Connecticut, 
an  able  and  trusted  oftlcer  of  tlie  continental  army  during  the  Avar  of 
revolution,  and  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  XortliAvestern  Tcr- 
ritorj’.  A  daughter  of  Mr.  Parsons,  bj'  her  marriage  Avith  Moses 
Greenleaf,  became  tlie  mother  of  Simon  Grcenleaf,  Uoyall  and  Dane 
Professor  of  latv  in  the  University  at  Cambridge. 
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goes  up  the  hill  to  Major  Hawks’s”  quarters,  where  he 
prays  a  ml  exhorts. 

18.  Fri.  After  the  chaplain’s  meeting  he  dines  at  Col. 
Fay  son’s.  A  French  prisoner  is  hrought  in.  lie  had 
been  taken  by  some  of  Kogers’s  men,  near  Crown  Ft., 
while  engaged  in  harvesting  his  grain.  Lieut.  Brewer, 
"who  took  him,  says  he  saw  many  battoes  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  bound  for  Canada. 

16.  Sat.  Nothing  special. 

20.  Sabb.  In  the  afternoon  E.  Cleaveland  preached  to 
the  Hangers  and  the  Royal  Hunters  ;  J.  C.  to  Col.  Freble’s 
regiment,  and  Bagley’s  and  Williams’  regiments  listened 
to  Mr.  Woodbridge. 

Wc  hear  that  the  General  has  letters  from  Boston, 
"asserting  that  Louisburg  surrendered  to  the  English  on 
the  26th  of  July.”  Two  Germans,  deserters  from  Ticon- 
deroga,  brought  in  by  the  island  advanced  guard.  These 
say  that  the  French  have  5000  in  the  garrison  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  1500  between  the  Mills  and  our  landing 
place  ;  that  they  arc  carrying  back  the  great  guns  which 
they  had  placed  on  batteries  at  Batteau  Island,  and  aA; 
daily  expecting  that  we  should  give  them  another  call. 
Gen.  Lyman,  it  is  said,  has  returned  to  Fort  Edward,  not 
having  seen  the  enemy. 

21.  Mond.  J.  C.  wiites  a  letter  to  send  by  the  "car¬ 
penters.”  He  prays  with  Major  Hawks’s  battalion.  Some 
venison  given  by  that  officer,  "is  cooked  for  supper  in  our 
tent — a  savory  dish.” 

22.  Tues.  At  the  minister’s  meeting,  Beckwith  and 

®JoHX  Hawks,  of  Deerfield,  as  early  as  1740,  had  distinguished 
hiinseif  in  defence  of  the  western  posts  of  Massachusetts,  against 
French  and  Indians.  He  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner  among  the 
Indians.  He  continued  in  the  service  after  the  campaign  of  1758,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieut.  Coionei. 


Eels  offer  prayer,  and  Ogilvie  "reads  an  excellent  dis¬ 
course  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  setting  forth  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  religion  of  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  divine 
revelation.”  "Dined  with  Major  Hawks  upon  stewed 
venison,  a  very  savory  dish.”  He  visits  two  of  Rogers’s 
men  who  are  sick  —  prays  with  Hawks’s  men  and  then  with 
his  own  regiment.  Gen.  Lyman  returns  this  evening 
Avith  his  detachment,  having  met  with  no  enemy. 

23.  Wed.  Mr.  Woodbury  is  sick  with  "Dyssentary.” 
Williams’s,  Preble’s  and  Bagley’s  regiments  join  to-day  in 
prayers.  J.  C.  visits  Col.  Nichols  and  Maj.  Gage,*®  and 
receives  "  a  copy  of  the  remarkable  letter  sent  by  Aid-de- 
Camp  Cunningham  to  Col.  Cummings,  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

"French  Advance  Guard,  8th  July,  1758. 

You  ai*e  hereby  directed  to  forAvard  all  the  French 
prisoners  to  Albany  and  from  thence  to  New  York.  Our 

'"Thomas  Gagk  was  of  noble  descent,  being  the  second  son  of  the 
first  Viscount  of  that  name.  As  early  as  1750,  he  had  the  rank  of 
Lieut.  Col.  of  Infantry.  In  1755,  he  led  the  advance  in  Braddock’s 
memorable  defeat,  and  Avas  among  the  wounded  of  that  disastrous  day. 
In  1758,  he  held  an  important  place  on  the  stafl’  of  the  commander  in¬ 
chief.  On  the  “  Pass,”  which  was  given  by  Col.  Bagley  to  his  chaplain, 
returning  home,  we  have  Gage’s  signature  as  follows :  “Aproved  of  by 
Tho*  Gage  Brig'  Gen.”  In  1761  we  find  him  a  Maj.  Gen.  and  Gov.  of 
conquered  Montreal.  By  1770  he  had  become  a  Lieutenant  General. 
Four  years  later  he  came  to  Boston  as  the  royal  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Of  the  eonsplcuous  part  which  he  then  and  there  played, 
and  of  the  odious  distinction  to  which  he  rose,  no  reader  of  American 
history  needs  to  be  reminded.  While  we  are  compelled  to  regard  his 
action  as  needlessly  harsh  and  severe,  we  ought  not  to  forget  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  Among 
the  enemies  of  the  colonial  cause,  Thomas  Gage  was  far  from  being 
the  worst  man.  In  private  life  he  was  regarded,  no  doubt  justly,  as 
being  amiable  and  benevolent.  His  Avife  was  of  American  origin — 
Margaret  Kemble,  of  New  Jersey  —  whom  he  married,  probably,  just 
after  the  campaign  of  1758.  This  lady  died  in  London  in  1824,  at  the 
age  of  ninety. 
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sick  and  wounded  are  to  be  forwarded  with  the  greatest 
expedition ;  finish  your  stockaded  posts  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  you  are  to  stop  all  stores  from  going  down  the 
Lake ;  you  are  also  directed  to  forward  all  the  heavy 
artillery  back  to  New  York,  with  all  the  large  balls  and 
shells,  as  soon  as  possible.  A  copy  of  this  send  to  Capt. 
Reed  at  Fort  Edward.  Our  men,  after  they  had  behaved 
with  the  greatest  intrepidity,  were  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  strongest  of  Batteries  and  entrenchments  ;  but  we 
hope  to  advance  again  soon ;  collect  all  the  Provincials 
at  your  Posts,  as  you  may  soon  expect  a  large  body  of 
the  enemy  down  at  your  Post.  Defend  your  Post  to  the 
last. 

I  am  Dear  Cummings, 

To  Col.  Cumming,  your  humble  serv‘ 
commanding  Cunningham 

at  Fort  William  Aid  de  Camp.’ 

Henry. 

•  A  true  copy^rrors  excepted. 

"This  despatch  might  well  be  called  “  remarkable.”  It  was  written 
in  the  evening  of  that  shameful  and  disastrous  day,  when  Abercrombie 
attacked  Montcalm’s  entrenchment,  and  shows  his  utter  want  of 
courage  and  sense.  His  own  precipitate  return  to  Fort  William 
Henry  saved  Col.  Cummings  from  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  ridiculous  order. 


A  NOTICK  OF  THE  TEELE  FAMILY. 

The  following  account  of  this  brunch  of  the  Peolc 
family  Avas  taken  several  years  since,  from  a  memoran¬ 
dum,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Robert  Peele, 
Esq.,  formerly  a  prominent  and  well  known  hardware 
dealer,  of  Salem,  and  which  was  copied  by  his  father 
from  the  original  ix'cord  in  the  Family  IViltle. —  (Aug., 
1874.  P.  Dekby. 

“  Memorandum  of  Births  of  the  children  of  Samuel  Pecle,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Silkman,  and  Ann  his  Wife,  whose  Maiden  name  was  Wallis. 

Viz.  their  first  son  AVilliam  was  Born  Saturdaj’  28  day  of  Febuary, 
1G73,  l)etween  3  &  4  o’Clock  in  the  .Afternoon,  on  the  same  day 
the  Peace  was  Proclaimed  on  the  Royal  Exehange,  between  the 
Dutch  &  us,  and  registered  the  27  of  March  following, 
their  second  son  Samuel  was  Born  the  fifth  day  of  April  1G74,  about 
3  oClock  in  the  Afternoon  and  baptized  the  same  day,  being 
Ester  Monday. 

their  tliird  sou  Roger,  was  Born  25  January  1G7G  being  St.  Paul’s  day 
and  was  baptized  next  day  being  Fryday. 
their  fourth  sou  John  was  Born  on  the  7  November  1G78,  and  baptized 
a  day  or  two  after. 

their  first  Daughter  .Ann  was  Born  on  the  11  of  April  1G80  being  Sun¬ 
day  and  Itaptized  the  18  Instant. 

their  fifth  Son  George  was  Born  on  the  1 1  of  June  1G81,  altout  half  an 
hour  after  7  oClock  in  tiie  Morning  and  was  baptized  the  2G  of 
the  same  Instant  being  Indisposed. 

I  their  seeond  Daughter  Ann  was  Born  on  the  22  of  January  1G83  being 

||  IVeiulsay  between  11  &  12  oClock  and  baptized  next  day. 

'  their  sixth  son  Robert  was  Born  the  17  day  of  June  1G84  al)out  8 

'!  •  oClock  at  night  and  baptized  next  day.” 

i;  ‘‘the  above  minuets  was  copyed  from  tlie  Bible  of  Roger  Peele  the 

first  above  mentioned,  bought  by  him  in  1720  and  given  to  his  sou 
Roger  Peele  in  174G  bv  his  mother  then  wile  of  Samuel  Stone. 

(C4) 
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“  William  Peele,  Samuel  Peele  and  Robert  Peele,  sons  of  Samuel 
Peele  of  London,  came  and  settled  In  Londen  town,  Ann  Arundall 
county,  Maryland,  and  all  died  their  Unmarried  between  1740  and 
1760. 

Roger  Peele,  son  of  Samnel  Peele,  of  London,  came  to  Salem,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  was  Married  to  the  Widow  Margaret  Kempton  whose 
Maiden  Name  was  Bartoll  of  Marblehead,  November  15th,  1709. 

their  son  Roger  was  Born  August  6th,  1710,  died  April  11,  1790. 
their  son  Robert  was  Born  August  29,  1712,  died  April  29,  1773. 
their  son  Samuel  was  Born  March  23,  1716,  died  about  1746. 

Roger  Peele  ye  son  of  the  above  named  Roger  Peele  was  married 
to  Hannah  Peele  May  18th  1736,  by  Rev’d  Peter  Clark,  pastor  of  the 
Ch.  of  Christ  at  Salem  Village. 

their  Daughter  Margaret  was  Born  January  8,  1737,  married  Mr. 
Beeves. 

their  Daughter  Hannah  was  Born  June  22,  1738. 
their  Son  Roger  was  Born  May  12,  1742,  died  unmarried, 
their  Daughter  Patience  Born  December  3,  1747,  married  John  Pierce, 
their  Son  Samuel  Born  October  22,  1761,  died  young, 
their  Daughter  Rebecca  Waters  Bom  May  26,  1753,  Married  Mr. 
White. 

Roger  Peele  Son  of  the  first  named  Roger  Peele  was  Married  to 
Mary  Bartlett  of  Marblehead  Daughter  of  Josiah  and  Obedience  Bart¬ 
lett.  She  died  May  4,  1771. 

their  son  Robert  was  Born  January  4,  1737,  died  June  12,  1792. 
theif  son  William  was  Born  December  27,  1738,  died  March  4,  1817. 

their  Daughter  Mary  was  Born - .  Married  Benjamin  Cook. 

their  Daughter  Margarett  was  Born  Jan.  23,  1742.  Married  Joseph 
Hilliard. 

their  Daughter  Ann  was  Born - .  Married  George  Smith. 

their  Daughter  Lydia  was  Born - .  Married  Jonathan  Nichols. 

their  son  Josiah  Bartlett  was  Born - ,  died  young. 

Robert  Peele,  jr.,  son  of  Robert  Peele  above  named  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Ropes,  Dec.  1,  1763.  She  was  Born  July  3,  1743.  She  died 
Aug.  6,  1770. 

their  Son  Josiah  Bartlett  was  Born  Febuary  6,  1765,  died  June  20, 
1784. 

their  son  Robert  was  Born  April  19,  1767. 

their  son  William  was  Bora  April  2,  1769,  died  March  21,  1770. 

(6) 
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Robert  Feele  was  again  Married  to  Eunice  Stearnes,  June  11,  1771. 
She  died  June  22,  1780. 

Robert  Peele  was  again  married  to  the  Widow  Mary  Bradshaw 
whose  maiden  Name  was  Mansfield  of  Lynnfield.  She  died  Jan’y  23, 
1824,  aged  82  years,  six  months. 

their  son  William  was  Born  Febnary  25,  1782,  died  June  21,  1782.” 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  original  record  in  the  old  family 
Bible  of  the  Peele  family :  — 

“father  Peele  Dlde  Aprel  the  11,  1790. 

My  Brother  Jonathan  Dide  March  the  5,  1790. 

“  I  was  married  November  the  15  day  1709. 

“The  above  writeing  was  wrote  by  Roger  Peele  the  first  owner  of 
this  Bible  who  was  marryed  to  Margarett  Bartoll  Kempton  at  the 
time  above  mentioned.  She  was  the  widdow  of  thomas  Kempton  by 
whom  she  had :  Thomas  Kempton  Born  on  the  —  Day  of  January 
1707.  &  the  children  of  the  above  sd.  Roger  Feele  are  as  follows, 
vizt :  . 

Roger  Feele  Born  on  Saturday  August  the  fifilh  Between  6  &  7  of 
Clock  in  the  morning  1710. 

Robert  Peele  bom  on  thursday,  August  29th  1712. 

Samuel  Peele  born  on  Saturday,  march  23d  1716,  Between  11  and  12 
of  the  Clock  in  the  morning.” 


INSCRIPTIONS  FROM  CHARTER  STREET  BURIAL- 
GROUND,  SALEM,  MASS. 

COLLECTED  BT  PEBLET  DERBY.  SALEM,  HASS.,  JURE,  1874. 


Adams,  Mary,  wife  of  John.  June  25,  1785,  aged  22. 

“  Jos.  Hillard,  son  of  John.  June  21,  1785,  aged  1. 

Allen,  tomb.  1795. 

“  Mary,  wife  of  Capt.  Benjamin.  Mar.  10,  1703-4,  aged  43. 

“  Mary,  wife  of  Samuel  and  dan.  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Saul. 

July  31,  1821,  aged  20.  ‘ 

“  Joseph.  April  19,  171  [0],  aged  67. 

Anderson,  Euza,  dau.  of  Benj.  and  Eliza,  of  Boston.  Nov.  27, 1801, 
aged  7  m.,  15  d. 

Andrew,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  William  and  Seeth.  Jan.  3,  1688,  aged 
3  y.,  5  m. 

“  Joseph.  July  28,  1732,  75th  year. 

“  Nathaniel.  Feb.  4,  1762,  57th  year. 

“  Mary,  wife  of  Nathaniel.  Oct.  8,  1747,  39th  year. 

“  Joseph,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  born  Feb.  7,  1734-6,  d. 
Feb.  16,  1734-6. 

“  Abigail,  dau.  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bom  Feb.  7, 1734-6, 
d.  Feb.  26,  1734-5. 

“  Jonathan.  May  16,  1781,  aged  43. 

“  Mary,  wld.  of  Jona.,  bora  Mar.  30,  1789,  d.  Jan.  17,  1820, 
aged  81. 

“  Nathaniel,  son  of  Jona.,  and  Mary.  Oct.  22,  1796,  aged  18. 

“  Jonathan.  Apr.  18,  1844,  aged  71. 

Andrews,  'Elizabeth  Lebeter,  wife  of  Capt.  Nehemiah.  Mar.  12, 
1851,  aged  68  yrs.,  3  m. 

“  Catherine  S.,  dan.  of  Capt.  Nehemiah.  July  30, 1836,  aged 
28. 

“  Capt.  Nehemiah.'  '  Feb.  10,  1800,  aged  47. 

“  Catherine,  dau.  of  Capt.  Nehemiah. '  July  5,  1797,  aged  25. 

Appleton,  William.  Sept.  23,  1822,  aged  57. 
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Appleton,  Anna,  wife  of  William.  June  4,  1795,  aged  23. 

“  Tamesin,  wife  of  William.  Jan.  37,  1860,  aged  81. 

“  WiLUAM,  son  of  William  and  Anna.  Sept.  1,  1795,  aged  16 

m.,  7  d. 

Archer,  Jonathan.  July  16,  1746,  aged  76. 

“  Abigail,  wife  of  Jonathan.  Oct.  8,  1738,  67th  year. 

••  Nathaniel.  June  10,  1782,  aged  62. 

“  Hannah,  wife  of  Nathaniel.  May  21,  1767,  aged  63  y.,  2  m. 
“  Jonathan.  June  1,  1800,  aged  54. 

“  Mehitable,  wife  of  Jonathan.  Dec.  1,  1791,  42d  year. 

“  Mary,  wife  of  George.  Oct.  25,  1800,  aged  23. 

“  Judith,  dau.  of  Capt.  George  and  Judith.  Mar.  14,  1801, 
aged  5. 

Ashby,  Polly,  w'ife  of  David.  Apr.  3,  1789,  aged  31. 

“  Jonathan.  Nov.  16,  1797,  aged  61. 

Sally,  wife  of  Jonathan,  Jr.  Sept.  34,  1807,  aged  34. 
Sally,  dau.  of  Jonathan,  Jr.,  and  Sally.  Oct.  19,  1796,  aged 
3  y.,  7  m.,  6  d. 

“  - (broken  stone).  Jan.  22,  1729, - . 

Ashton,  Maro’t  H.,  wife  of  Francis  P.  and  wid.  of  Benj.  Bray.  July 
6,  1819,  aged  24. 

Babbidoe,  Miss  Lydia.  July  9,  1800,  aged  68. 

“  Madam  Susanna.  June  2,  1804,  aged  90. 

Barnard,  Sam’l,  Esq.  Nov.  21,  1762,  aged  77. 

“  Rachel,  wife  of  Sam’l,  Esq.  Aug.  80,  1743,  aged  66. 

“  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sam’l,  Esq.  Nov.  9.  1753,  aged  46. 
Barr,  Priscilla,  wife  of  James.  Sept.  28,  1794,  aged  62. 
Bartholomew,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry,  Sept.  1,  1682,  aged  ab’t  60. 

(Her  husband  d.  Dec.,  1692,  aged  92.) 

Bartlett,  Walter  Price,  tomb,  built  1650,  repaired  1809. 

Barton,  Zacheus.  Oct.  14,  1707,  25th  yr. 

“  Lydia,  widow  of  John.  May  13,  1713,  62d  yr. 

“  Toppan,  and  Pickman,  tomb. 

Batter,  Edmond.  Nov.  2,  1766,  aged  84. 

“  Martha,  wife  of  Edmond.  June  1,  1713,  aged  36. 

Beadle,  Lemman.  Nov.  17,  1717,  aged  36, 

“  Ruth,  dau.  of  Sam’l  and  Hannah.  Oct.  6, 1716,  aged  25. 
Becket,  Retier.  June  17,  1734,  31st  yr. 

Beckett,  William,  Sr.  Nov.  10,  1723,  aged  64. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Capt.  John.  Jan.  23,  1790,  aged  44. 

“  Mary  W.  Dec.  12,  1846,  aged  47. 

“  Hannah,  wid.  of  William.  Jan.  23,  185.5,  aged  77. 

Hannah.  Feb.  12,  1873,  aged  69v 
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Beckett,  Elizabeth  (foot  stone). 

Best,  David  (obscure). 

Brthell,  Hannah,  wife  of  Richard.  Dec.  22,  1783,  aged  47. 
Blanchard,  Aaron.  July  30,  1799,  aged  48. 

Bowditch,  Capt.  Wilijam,  Merchant.  May  28, 1728,  aged  64  yrs.,  9  m. 

“  Mary,  wife  of  Capt.  Wm.  - ,  1724,  aged  64. 

“  Eben’r,  son  “  “  “  Feb.  2,  1768,  aged  64. 

“  children  of  “  “  and  Mary,  “  which  died  in  their 

infancy.” 

“  William,  son  of  Eben’r  and  Mary.  Dec.  29,  1762,  aged  18. 
“  Mary,  dau.  of  “  “  “  Apr.  22,  1767,  aged  16. 

“  Habakkuk  (son  of  “  “  “  )  July  28,  1798,  aged  60. 

“  Ebbn’r  (  “  “  “  “  “  )  Aug.  3,  1771,  aged  42. 

“  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Capt.  Eben’r.  Feb.  11,  1824,  aged  91. 

“  ^  Eben’r  (son  of  Capt.  Eben’r  and  Eliz’th).  July  23,  1830, 

)  aged  63. 

“  (  Mary,  wife  of  Capt.  Eben’r.  May  17,  1819,  aged  47. 

“  Eben’r,  sou  “  “  “  and  Mary.  Aug.  22, 1826,  aged 

26. 

“  Sarah  (probably  wife  of  Capt.  Joseph,  Jr.),  born  Mar.  26, 
1734,  d.  Dec.  8,  1797. 

“  Joseph,  Esq.  (son  of  Wm.  and  Mary,  above).  Oct.  6,  1780, 
aged  80. 

“  William,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth.  June  26,  1729,  aged 
2  y.,  6  m. 

“  Sarah,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth.  Oct.  2,  1764,  aged  27. 

“  Eunice,  “  “  “  “  “  June  11,  1766,  aged 

26. 


“  Capt.  Thomas.  July  29,  1808,  aged  74. 

“  Sarah,  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas.  Feb.  26,  1808,  aged  66. 

“  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Nathaniel.  Oct.  18,  1798,  aged  18. 

“  Joseph.  Aug.  30,  1824,  aged  48. 

“  Lois,  wife  of  Joseph.  July  29,  1809,  aged  28. 

“  Joseph  (son  of  Capt.  Joseph,  Jr.).  Apr.  29,  1800,  aged  42. 

“  Charles  Ingersoll  (son  of  Nath’l  and  Mary).  Feb.  21, 

1820,  aged  11. 

“  Stephen.  Aug.  30,  1821,  aged  48. 

Bray,  Daniel.  June  24,  1798,  aged  63. 

“  Mary,  wid.  of  Daniel.  Sept.  28,  1806,  aged  68. 

“  Benjamin.  June  2,  1808,  aged  33. 

“  Benjamin,  son  of  Benj.  and  Margaret  H.  Jan.  19,  1798, 
aged  16  m. 

“  Albert  (son  of  Benj.  and  Margaret  H).  Jan.  1, 1808,  aged 
7  m. 
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Brat,  Wm.  Ropes,  son  of  John  and  Marg’t,  d.  lianeastor,  Feb.  16, 
*1889,  aged  14  y.,  7  m.  , 

“  John  Martin  Ulmer,  son  of  John  and  Margaret.  Dec.  11, 
1829,  aged  7  y.,  1  m. 

Briggs,  Priscuxa  H.,  wid.  of  Capt.  Johnson.  Sept.  10,  1829,  aged 
62. 

C  Brooks,  Lucy  Ann,  wife  of  Luke.  Jan.  23,  1840,  aged  34. 

<  “  Also  an  infant  daughter.  Feb.  17,  1840,  aged  6  wks. 

Brown,  William,  Esq.  Jan.  20,  1687,  aged  79. 

Browne,  Hon.  Wiluam  (on  tomb  of  Benj.  Lynde,  Esq.)  July  12, 
1753,  aged  74. 

“  John,  son  of  Capt.  Nathan  and  Rebecca.  -  (Capt. 

Nathan,  d.  at  Martinico,  Aug.  7,  1787,  aged. 46.) 

“  Abigail,  wid.  of  Capt.  William.  June  21,  1781,  aged  70. 

“  Thomas.  June  30,  1793,  aged  46. 

“  Margaret  (wid.  of  Thomas).  Aug.  11,  1818,  aged  68. 

“  WiujAM,  tomb,  1801. 

“  Timothy.  Mar.  11,  1808,  aged  30. 

“  Mary,  wife  of  Timothy.  Nov.  3,  1806,  aged  26. 

“  .  Timothy,  son  of  Timothy  and  Mary.  Feb.  20,  1807,  aged  4 
m.,  28  d. 

“  Mary  (probably  wife  of  John).  Dec.  18,  1838,  aged  50. 

“  David,  son  of  John  and  Mary.  Nov.  26, 1810,  aged  2  yrs, 

6  m. 

Buffington,  Eliz’th  Gould,  dan.  of  John  and  Betsy.  Apr.  16,  1827, 
aged  16  y.,  4  m. 

Burley,  Mary,  wife  of  John,  and  dau.  of  Dea.  Lewis  Hunt,  born  May 
10,  1791,  d.  May  3,  1858,  aged  67. 

Burrill,  Ezra,  born  Lynn,  May  10,  1746,  d.  June  15,  1796,  aged  60. 

“  Anna,  wife  of  Ezra.  Sept.  4,  1 792,  aged  46. 

“  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Alden.  Mar.  15,  1800,  aged  46. 

Butman,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Capt.  Wm.  Mar.  22,  1798,  aged  24. 

Buttolph,  John.  May  10,  1713,  aged  61. 

“  William,  son  of  John  and  Prisciila.  Sept.  23,  1720,  aged 
25. 

Cabot,  John,  physician.  June  3,  1749,  aged  44. 

“  Wm.  Clark,  sou  of  (John  and)  Hannah.  Dec.  9,  1750,  aged 
1  y.,  2  m. 

Camball,  JobN,  a  native  of  Ireland,  Co.  of  Meath.  Apr.  4, 1840,  aged 
42. 

Chandler,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  June  5,  1837,  aged  56. 

Chatwbll,  Nicholas.  Oct.  30,  1700,  aged  56. 

“  Sarah,  wife  of  Nicholas.  Mar.  14,  1718,  aged  80. 
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Cheever,  William.  Nov.  29,  1786,  aged  34. 

Cbipman,  Mart,  wid.  of  Henry,  son  of  John  Chlpman,  of  Beverly. 
June  29,  1801,  aged  84. 

Cole,  Alexander,  mariner.  June  27,  1687,  aged  34. 

Comfort,  Samufx.  Mar.  26,  1704,  aged  about  38. 

Conan[t],  Christian,  wife  of  Joshua  and  dau.  to  Richard  More. 
May  30,  1680,  aged  28. 

CoNKLiNG,  James,  son  of  James  and  Hannah.  June  30,  1807,  aged  2 
y.,  7  m. 

Cook,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Joseph.  Aug.  15,  1799,  aged  61. 

“  William  (from  Cambridge;  his  end  was  tragical.  —  Dr. 

Bentley’s  Itecords.')  Sept.  27,  1803,  aged  60. 

“  Rebecca,  wid.  of  William.  May  11,  1824,  aged  77. 

“  Capt.  Caleb.  June  4,  1837,  aged  66. 

“  Caleb,  Jr.,  died  at  Pulo  Penang,  Prince  of  Wales’  Island. 
Mar.  19,  1837,  aged  39. 

Corey,  Mary,  wife  of  Giles,  Aug.  27,  1684,  aged  63. 

Cox,  Mary,  wife  of  Edward,  Sr.  Nov.  — ,  1737,  aged  63. 

Cleveland,  Capt.  Stephen.  Oct.  8,  1801,  aged  60. 

“  Makg.\ret,  wife  of  Stephen.  Nov.  27,  1784,  aged  39. 
Cromwell,  Philip.  Mar.  30,  1693,  aged  83. 

“  Doraty,  wife  of  Philip.  Sept.  27,  1673,  aged  67. 

»  Mary,  “  “  “  Nov.  14,  1683,  aged  72. 

“  John.  Sept.  30,  1700,  aged  near  66. 

Crosby,  Peggey,  wife  of  Capt.  Nicholas.  Sept.  25,  1795,  aged  38. 
Crowninshield,  Capt.  John,  mariner.  May  26,  1761,  aged  66. 

“  Anstis,  wid.  of  Capt.  John.  Sept.  10,  1774,  aged  72  y, 

“  Capt.  John.  June  24,  1766,  aged  67. 

“  John,  sou  of  Capt.  Clifford.  June  1,  1777.  aged  49. 

“  Mary,  wife  of  John.  June  4,  1794,  aged  66. 

“  Mrs.  Sarah  (wife  of  John),  dau.  of  Capt.  Daniel  and  Rachel 

Hathorne.  Jan.  14,  1829,  aged  66.  (Her  husband  was 
son  of  Jacob  and  Hannah,  and  died  Feb.  19,  1786,  aged 
24. — Dr.  Bentley.) 

“  Capt.  Clifford.  June  3,  1809,  aged  47. 

Cumbs,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Frederick.  Jan.  24,  1800,  aged  25. 

“  Euzabbth,  dau.  of  Frederick  and  Abigail.  Apr.  20,  1773, 
•  aged  6. 

“  Susanna,  dau.  of  Frederick  and  Lydia.  Jan.  I,  1813,  aged 
2  y.  ' 

Daniel,  STEPHEai.  Feb.  14,  1686-7,  aged  64. 

“  Stephen.  Mai .  12,  174-,  aged  48. 

Dean,  Thomas.  Feb.  10,  1706,  aged  42. 


Dean,  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas.  May  7,  1701,  aged  30. 

“  Hannah,  “  “  George.  Sept.  7, 1718,  aged  24. 

“  THO.MAS.  Aug.  24,  1769,  aged  61  y.,  6  m. 

“  Martha,  wife  of  Thomas.  Dec.  24,  1729,  aged  30. 

“  Edward,  son  of  Philemon  of  Ipswich.  Sept.  14,  1743,  aged 

21. 

“  Capt.  Thomas,  merchant.  July  8,  1802,  aged  79. 

“  Lydia,  wid.  of  Capt.  Thomas.  Jan.  28,  1812,  aged  48. 

“  Capt.  Benjamin.  Dec.  10,  1826,  aged  80. 

“  Susanna,  wife  of  Capt.  Benj.  Jan.  13,  1818,  aged  70. 

“  Miss  Susanna.  Feb.  8,  1835,  aged  61. 

Derby,  Richard,  tomb. 

Dismore,  Judith,  wife  of  Thomas.  Jan.  2,  1716-17,  aged  25. 

Dodge,  Capt.  George.  Jan.  18,  1808,  aged  82. 

“  Lydia,  wife  of  Capt.  George.  July  10,  1798,  aged  72. 
Dolbear,  Barnard,  son  of  Edmund  and  Sarah.  Feb.  27,  1689-90, 
aged  4  mo. 

Dutch,  Barbara,  dan.  of  Samuel  and  Susanna.  Apr.  10,  1678,  aged 
8  mo.  (On  stone  with  Sam’l,  son  of  Rich'd  and  Sarah 
More.) 

Elkins,  John,  son  of  John  aud  Abigail.  Nov.  29,  1736,  aged  1  y.,  10  m. 

“  Thomas.  Mar.  17,  1764,  aged  26. 

Elvins,  Sarah,  wife  of  Richard.  July  9,  1743,  aged  55. 

“  Samuel,  son  of  “  and  Sarah.  May  6,  1723,  aged  6. 
Emerson,  John.  Feb.  24,  1711-12,  aged  58. 

Eveleth,  Mary,  wife  of  Joseph.  Nov.  17,  1798,  aged  31. 

Felt,  George.  Feb.  24,  1729,  aged  73. 

“  Capt.  Benjamin.  Mar.  1,  1769,  aged  64. 

“  Abigail,  wife  of  Benjamin.  Nov.  12,  1748,  aged  41  y.,  4  m. 
“  Euzabeth.  Dec.  8,  1789,  aged  78. 

Feveryear,  Mary,  wife  of  Edmund  and  formerly  wife  of  Joseph 
Hardy.  Nov.  19,  1705,  aged  about  45. 

Field,  Miss  Sarah.  Sept.  22,  1803,  aged  43. 

Forrester,  Simon,  tomb.  1796. 

“  Euzabeth,  dau.  of  Capt.  Simon  and  Rachel.  May  28,  1783, 
aged  5  days. 

Foster,  Mary,  wife  of  John.  Mar.  14,  1751,  aged  38. 

Fowlls,  Zachary.  July  10,  1718,  aged  44. 

Funder,  Richard.  Oct.  19,  1707,  aged  69. 

Frye,  Nabby,  wife  of  Capt.  Peter.  Jan.  21,  1802,  aged  38. 

“  Nabby,  dau.  of  Capt.  Peter  and  Nabby.  June  30,  1800,  aged 
5  y.,  3  m. 
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Frye,  Polly,  dau.  of  Capt.  Peter  and  Nabby.  Apr.  6,  1803,  aged  11. 

Gardner,  Sarah,  wife  of  Eben’r.  Sept.  5,  1682,  aged  23.  (He  was 
son  of  George,  bom  Aug.  16,  1657,  died  about  May, 
1685 ;  married  Sarah  Bartholomew.) 

“  Bartholomew,  son  of  Eben’r  and  Sarah,  born  June  12,  1682, 
died  Dec.  20,  1684,  aged  2  y.,  6  ro. 

“  Capt.  Jonathan  (son  of  Abel  and  Sarah).  Nov.  27,  1783, 
aged  86.  ’ 

“  Euzabeth,  wife  of  Capt.  Jonathan.  Apr.  20,  1752,  aged  47. 
“  Mary,  wife  of  Capt.  Jonathan.  Apr.  20,  1755,  aged  58. 

“  Elizabeth,  dan.  of  Capt.  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth.  May  6, 
1818,  aged  88. 

“  Hannah,  dau.  of  Capt.  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth.  Apr.  28, 
1786,  aged  43. 

“  Jonathan,  Esq.  Mar.  2,  1791,  aged  63. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Jonathan,  Esq.  Nov.  10,  1791,  aged  63. 

“  Sally,,  “  “  “  and  dau.  of  late  Dr.  Fairfield. 

Dec.  23,  1795,  aged  30. 

“  Jonathan,  son  of  Jona.  and  Sally.  Dec.  17,  1795,  aged  3 
y.,  4  m. 

“  Lucia,  wife  of  Jona.  and  dau.  of  Israel  Dodge.  Mar.  24, 
1812,  aged  44. 

Gathman,  Lydia,  dau.  of  Dr.  Francis  and  Lydia.  July  20, 1716,  aged  3. 
“  Rachel,  “  “  “  “  “  “  Aug.  22, 1716,  aged 

I  y.,  6  m. 

“  Lydia,  dau.  of  “  “  “  “  Aug.  13, 1719,  aged 

4  m. 

Gedney,  William,  Esq.  Jan,  24,  1729-30,  aged  62. 

“  Hannah,  wife  of  William,  Esq.  Jan.  4,  1703-4,  aged  33. 

“  Susanna,  dau.  of  William,  Esq.,  and  Hannah.  Dec.  17, 
1712,  aged  21  y.,  8  m. 

“  Margaret,  dau.  of  William,  Esq.,  and  Hannah.  Dec.  14,' 
1718,  aged  24  y.,  6  m. 

Gerrish,  Benjamin.  Apr.  24,  1713,  aged  about  61. 

Gibbaut,  Sarah,  wife  of  Capt.  Edward.  Oct.  8,  1793,  aged  63. 
Glover,  Bbnj.,  son  of  Jona.  and  Abigail.  May  10,  1754,  aged  50. 

“  Susanna,  wife  of  Benjamin.  Dec.  16,  1761,  aged  61. 

“  John,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Susanna.  July  29,  1758,  aged 
22  y. 

“  Mary,  dau.  of  Ichabod  and  Mary.  Sept.  18, 1784,  aged  7  y., 
3  m. 

“  Mary,  dau.  of  Ichabod  and  Mary.  Feb.  4,  1776,  aged  3  y., 

II  m. 
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Glover,  Susanna,  dao.  of  b;habod  and  Mary.  Feb.  9,  1776,  aged  2 
y.,  2  m. 

“  ,  Priscilla,  dau.  of  Benjamin.  July  21,  1791,  aged  40. 
Goodhue,  Dr.  William.  July  10,  1782,  aged  36. 

“  Mercy,  wife  of  William.  May  22,  1772,  aged  66. 

“  Miss  Elizabeth.  Jan.  29,  1782,  aged  37. 

Gould,  Euzabeth  (on  stone  of  Eliz’th  Gould  Buffington).  July  1, 
1827,  aged  3  m. 

Grafton,  Joseph.  July  11,  1709,  aged  61. 

“  William,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  June,  1697,  aged  2. 

“  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  “  “  “  Mar.  10,  1691,  aged  4. 

“  Joshua,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Sept.  3,  1702,  aged 
11  m. 

“  John,  Sr.  (son  of  Jos.,  Sr.,  who  d.  1688).  Nov.  24,  1716, 
aged  77. 

“  Jehoadan,  dau.  of  John  and  Seeth.  Dec.  6,  1707,  aged  38. 
Grant,  Sally,  dau.  of  Capt.  Samuel  and  Elizabeth.  Sept.  16,  1789, 
aged  25.  , 

Gray,  Abraham,  tomb.  1790. 

“  John.  Dec.  9,  1838,  aged  78. 

“  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John.  Aug.  17,  1814,  aged  47. 

“  .  Sarah,  dau.  of  John  and  Elizabeth.  May  3,  1830,  aged  46. 
“  Mary  N.  Apr.  16,  1836,  aged  29. 

“  Caroline  T.  Dec.  18,  1838,  aged  38. 

Grove,  Mary,  wife  of  Edward.  Oct.  4,  1683,  aged  73. 

Hacker,  Mehitable,  wife  of  Capt.  Isaac.  Oct.  13,  1813,  aged  46. 
Hardy,  Joseph  (son  of  Joseph).  Apr.  17,  1687,  aged  29. 

“  Seeth,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Dec.  21,  1712,  aged  26  y., 
7  m. 

Martha,  dau. -of  James  and  Ruth.  Dec.  23,  1707,  aged  9 
y.,  4  m. 

Harridan,  Andrew,  son  of  Andrew  and  Mary.  May  1,  1794,  aged  4 
y.,  3  m.,  18  d. 

Hart,  Mary  P.,  dau;  of  Joseph  and  Jane.  Feb.  16, 1800,  aged  4  m. 
Hathorne,  Col.  John.  May  10,  1717,  aged  76. 

“  -  John,  son  of  Joseph,  and  grandson  of  Hon.  John.  Feb.  6, 
1750,  aged  28. 

“  Capi;.  William.  Apr.  4,  1794,  aged  80. 

“  Mary,  wife  of  Capt.  William.  June  14,  1805,  aged  81. 

“  ,  Capt.  Daniel.  Apr.  18,  1796,  aged  64. 

“  RAeHEL,-iwid.  of  Capt.  Daniel.  Apr.  16,  1813,  aged  78. 

Eunice,  dau.  of  Capt.  Daniel  and  Rachel.  May  10,  1827, 
'  -  '  aged  60. 
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Hathorne,  Sarah  Cbowmingrbield,  dau.  of  Capt.  Daolel  and  Rachel. 
Jan.  14,  1829,  aged  66. 

“  Euzabexh,  wid.  of  Joseph.  Jan.  19,  1836,  aged  88. 

“  Eben’r.  Dec.  6,  1858,  aged  69. 

“  Catherine,  wife  of  Eben’r.  Apr.  6,  1854,  aged  50. 

Heroe,  Abigail,  wife  of  Rowleo.  Feb.  13,  1765,  aged  36. 

Herrick,  Sarah.  Nov.  28,  1849,  aged  62  y.,  8  m. 

Heussler,  George.  Apr.  3,  1817,  aged  66. 

“  Abigail,  wife  of  George.  Apr.  21,  1799,  aged  46. 

“  Elizabeth,  wid.  of  George.  Mar.  10,  1821,  aged  60. 

“  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  George  and  Abigail.  Nov.  1,  1825,  aged 

33. 

Herbert,  Benjamin.  Jan.  20,  1761,  aged  51. 

“  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Capt.  Benjamin.  Oct.  23,  1772,  aged  55. 

Higginson,  Sarah,  wife  of  Rev.  John.  July  8,  1675,  aged  55.  (He 
died  Dec.  9,  1708,  aged  92. — First  Ch.  Rec.). 

“  Mary,  wife  of  Rev.  John.  Mar.  9,  1708-9,  aged  72. 

“  Thomas,  son  of  John  (jr.)  and  Sarah.  Sept.  18,  1678,  aged 
9  m. 

“  Margaret,  dau.  of  John  (jr.)  and  Sarah.  June  18,  1688, 

aged  2  y.,  2  m.  (He  died  Mar.  23,  1720,  aged  73;  md., 

Oct.  9,  1672,  Sarah,  dau.  of  Thos.  Savage,  of  Boston. 
She  was  buried  June  26,  1713). 

“  John,  jr.  (called  3d,  son  of  John  and  Sarah).  Apr.  26, 1718, 
aged  42  y.,  6  m. 

“  Hannah,  wife  of  John,  Jr.  and  dau.  of  Capt.  Samuel  Gard¬ 
ner.  June  24,  1713,  aged  37. 

“  Francis,  son  of  John,  3d,  and  Hannah,  born  and  died  Nov. 
29,  1703. 

“  Henry,  son  of  John,  3d,  and  Hannah.  Dec.  1,  1709,  aged 
14  m.,  7  d. 

“  A  son  and  dau.  of  John,  3d,  and  Margaret  (2d  wife)  born  July 
22,  1715,  buried  next  day.  , 

“  Mehitable  (dau.  of  John  and  Mehitable).  July  19,  1840, 
aged  82. 

Hildreth,  Lydia  K.,  wife  of  Alvin.  June  26,  1820,  aged  24. 

“  Lydia  L.,  dau.  “  “  and  Lydia  K.  Jan.  28,  1822,  aged 

19  m. 

Hill,  Bethia.  May  7,  1689,  aged  about  33. 

“  Phippen,  son  of  Stephen  and  Sarah.  Oct.  25,  1794,  aged 
14  m. 

Hillard,  Mrs.  Margaret  (dau.  of  Robert  and  Mary  Peele).  May  4, 
1826,  aged  84. 

Hirst,  John,  son  of  William  and  Mary.  Oct.  9,  1687,  aged  1  y.,  9  m. 


Hodges,  Gamauel.  Ang.  27,  1766,  aged  51  y.,  11  m. 

“  Priscilla,  wid.  of  Gamaliel.  Mar.  22,  1807,  aged  88. 

“  George,  son  of  Gamaliel  and  Priscilla.  Mar.  25,  1764,  aged 
17. 

“  Joseph,  son  of  Gamaliel  and  Priscilla.  Oct.  7,  1826,  aged  69. 

“  Mary,  wife  of  John.  Sept.  5,  1773,  aged  49.  (He  died  July 

20,  1799. 

“  Hannah,  dan.  of  Benjamin.  Oct.  9,  1792,  aged  13. 

“  John,  son  of  Capt.  Benjamin  and  Hannah.  Nov.  30,  1797, 
aged  10. 

Holliman,  Susanna,  dan.  of  John  and  Susanna.  Sept.  27,  1721, 
aged  1. 

“  Susanna,  dan.  of  John  and  Susanna.  Nov.  4,  1729,  aged  1. 

“  John,  son  of  John  and  Susanna.  July  1,  1732,  aged  9. 

“  Elizabeth,  dan.  of  John  and  Snsanna.  Aug. -,  1732,  aged  5. 

r  Holungworth,  Wiluam  (son  of  Wm.  and  Eleanor?).  Nov.  7, 1688, 
<  aged  33. 

V  “  Elianor  (wife  of  Wm.,  Sr.?).  Nov.  22,  1689,  aged  59. 
Hosmer,  Hannah,  wid.  of  Capt.  Joseph.  Dec.  12,  1832,  aged  83. 

“  Hannah,  dan.  “  “  “  and  Hannah.  Nov.  26,  1795, 

aged  2  y.,  9  m.,  21  d. 

“  Mary,  dan.  of  Capt.  Joseph  “  “  Dec.  1,  1795, 

aged  1  y.,  4  m.,  6  d. 

“  Samuel  W.  Apr.  26,  1844,  aged  44. 

Hunt,  Eunice,  wife  of  Wiiliam.  Aug.  30,  1764,  aged  57  y.,  6  m. 

“  William,  son  of  “  and  Eunice.  May  29,  1769,  aged  25. 

“  Elizabeth,  dan.  of  “  “  “  Dec.  31,  1787,  aged  55. 

“  Sarah,  dau.  of  “  “  »  Oct.  6,  1811, 64. 

“  Dea.  Lewis  (son  of  Wm.  and  Eunice).  Oct.  23,  1797,' aged 
51  yrs. 

“  Sarah,  wife  of  Dea.  Lewis.  Nov.  17,  1781,  aged  31. 

“  Mary,  wid.  “  “  “  Mar.  18,  1829,  aged  69. 

“  Lewis  (son  of  Lewis  and  Mary).  July  25,  1800,  aged  17  y., 

6  m. 


Joseph  “  “  “  “  »  Aug.  7,  1808,  aged  19. 

Miss  Hannah  (dau.  of  Lewis  and  Elizabeth).  Nov.  17, 1783, 
aged  72. 

Miss  Birrn  “  “  “  “  “  Oct.  19,  1792, 

aged  86. 

William  (son  of  Lewis  and  Elizabeth).  Sept.  19,  1780, 
aged  79. 

Dea.  John.  Nov.  23,  1847,  aged  70. 

Mrs.  Delia  (probably  wife  of  Dea.  John)  bom  Jan.  30, 1771, 
d.  June  1,  1834,  aged  63  y.,  4  m. 
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IM0AIX8,  CoLUHS.  Apr.  8,  1821,  aged  49. 

“  Mary  H.,  wife  of  Collins.  Oct.  29,  1848,  aged  77. 

“  Mary  Traill,  dan.  of  Collins  and  Rebecca.  Oct.  1,  1833, 
aged  2  y.,  11  m. 

INGKRSOLL,  Samuel.  Nov.  19,  1696,  aged  37. 

Euzabeth.  wife  of  John  and  dan.  of  Capt.  Dan’l  Bray.  Aug. 

5,  1768,  aged  56. 

“  Philip,  son  of  Capt.  Samuel  and  Susanna.  Sept.  8, 1781,  aged 
2.  (Capt.  Sam’l  md.  at  Hampton,  Susanna  Hathorne, 
Oct.  19,  1772.  He  died  July  15,  1804,  on  passage  from 
Guadaloupe,  aged  60.  She  died  Dec.  16, 1811,  aged  65). 

“  Hannah,  wife  of  John.  Mar.  5,  1791,  aged  31. 

“  Hannah,  “  “  “  Dec.  12,  1825,  aged  64. 

“  Capt.  John,  Jr.  Oct.  14,  1829,  aged  34. 

“  John  Hunt,  son  of  Capt.  John,  Jr.  Dec.  25,  1832,  aged  8 
y.,  6  m. 

Jayne,  Priscilla,  wife  of  John,  bom  Dec.  29,  1788,  d.  July  18,  1810. 
Jefferds,  SamuRl,  from  Boston.  Feb.  15,  1805,  aged  27.  (He  was  a 
brass  founder;  md.  Ruth  Green,  of  Mhd.,  Nov.  5,  1796.) 

“  Samuel,  son  of  Samuel  and  Ruth.  Nov.  11,  1798. 

“  Ruth,  dau.  of  “  “  Oct.  6,  1798. 

“  Ruth,  “  “  “  “  “  Nov.  31, 1800. 

Jeffry,  James.  Feb.  13,  1755,  aged  49. 

“  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Oct.  22,  1797,  aged  62. 

“  William,  son  of  James  and  Ruth.  July  8,  1772,  aged  34. 

“  John,  “  “  “  “  “  June  6,  1812,  aged  73. 

Jenison,  Abigail,  dan.  of  Rev.  Wm.  and  Abigail.  Aug.  19, 1732, 18  m. 
Jones,  Peter.  Jan.  17,  1772. 

Kehew,  Lydia,  dau.  of  Paul  and  Bethia.  Nov.  27,  1814,  aged  2  y  ,  6  m. 
Kelley,  Abigail,  widow.  Aug.  15,  1834,  aged  75. 

Kenney,  Sarah  G.,  wife  of  George  M.  Nov.  25,  1827,  aged  26. 
Keyzer,  Hannah,  wife  of  Ellzer.  Jan.  20,  1723-4,  aged  76. 

Kimball,  Turner,  non  of  Peter-  Sept.  4,  1801,  aged  17. 

King,  William.  Dec.  15,  1718,  aged  22. 

“  Katherine,  wife  of  William.'  Dec.  17,  1718,  aged  22. 
Knowlton,  Hannah,  wife  of  Nathaniel,  Sept.  28,  1787,  aged  22. 

Lambert,  Capt.  Joseph  (suddenly).  Aug.  17,  1790,  aged  59.  . 

Lane,  Nancy,  wife  of  Nicholas.  Feb.  16,  1800,  aged  48  y.,  10  m. 
Lang,  Hannah,  wife  or  Jeffry.  ,  Oct.- 8,  1748,  aged  41,  , 

“  Nathaniel,  son  of  Edward,  and  Rachel.  Oct.  6,  1774,  aged 
A.nn  '  j  -3  .  .... 
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Lawrencb,  Pou.t,  dan.  of  Capt.  Abel  and  Abigail.  Oct.  14,  1786, 
aged  3. 

“  Mart,  dau.  of  “  “  “  “  Oct.  29,  1796, 

aged  8. 

“  Henry,  son  “  “  “  “  “  Aug.  13,  1798, 

aged  8  y.,  8  nn. 

“  Moses  W.,  son  of  Schuyler  and  Lucy.  Oct.  7,  1826,  aged  19. 

Leech,  Samuel.  Oct.  20,  1846,  aged  77. 

Lefatour,  Robert.  Apr.  15,  1795,  aged  44. 

**  Folly,  dan.  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth.  Oct.  1, 1793,  aged  20. 

Betsy,  wife  of  Amos  and  Elizabeth.  May  20,  1795,  aged  5 
y.,  9  m.,  12  d. 

Lemon,  Jane,  2d  child  of  Wm.  and  Mary.  Nor.  26,  1802,  aged  2  y., 
10  m. 

Lindall,  Timothy  (son  of  James).  Jan.  6,  1698,  aged  56  y.,  7  m. 

(Born  Duxbury,  Mass.,  June,  1641;  md.,  last  of  Feb., 
1672,  Mary,  dau.  of  Nath’l  Veren.) 

“  Mary,  wid.  of  Timothy.  Jan.  7,  1731-2,  aged  83. 

“  Betiiia,  dau.  of  Timothy  and  Bethia,  born  Nov.  17,  1717,  d. 
Nov.  23,  1717. 

“  A  dau.  of  Timothy  and  Bethia,  bom  June  23,  1720,  lived  a 
few  hours. 

“  Caleb,  merchant  (son  of  Timo.  and  Mary).  Nov.  13,  1751, 
aged  67. 

“  Sarah,  wife  of  Caleb.  June  27,  1754,  aged  60. 

“  Jambs,  Esq.  (son  of  Timo.  and  Mary).  May  10,  1753,  aged 
77. 

“  - ,  a  son  of  James,  Esq.,  and  Mary,  b.  and  d.  Apr.  25,  1709. 

“  Veren,  “  “  “  “  “  “  b.  May  14, 1711,  d.  Apr. 

29,  1712. 

“  Rachel,  dau.  of  “  “  “  “  b.  Aug.  9, 1714,  d.  Sept. 

6,  1714. 

“  James,  merch’t  (son  of  James,  Esq.,  and  Mary.)  Aug.  19, 
1754,  aged  44. 

“  Mary  (dan.  of  James.  Esq.,  and  1st  with,  Eliz’th).  Jan.  22, 
1776,  aged  70. 

Little,  Dr.  Moses.  Oct.  13,  1811,  aged  45. 

“  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Dr.  Moses  and  dau.  of  George  Williams, 
Esq.  May  29,  1808,  aged  34. 

Loverino,  Lydia  Herrick,  wife  of  Daniel  S.  May  28,  1873^  aged  84 
y.,  3  m.,  7  d. 

Low,  Emily  H.,  dau.  of  Elijah  and  Hannah.  Mar.  19, 1840,  aged  16  m. 

Luscomb,  Wiluam,  Jr.  Feb.  8,  1820,  aged  46. 

“  Mehitable,  relict  of  William,  Jr.  July  25,  1825,  aged  52. 
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Luscomb,  Hksry,  born  April  23,  1781,  d.  Aug.  18,  1887,  aged  66.  ' 

“  Caroline,  dau.  of  Henry  and  Polly.  Oct.  1,  1838,  aged  4  m. 

“  Sarah  Ellen,  dau.  of  Henry  and  Polly.  May  7,  1835,  aged 

6y. 

Lynde,  Benjamin  (son  of  Simon  and  Hannah  of  Boston).  Jan.  28, 
1744,  aged  79.  • 

“  Mary  (wid.  of  Benj.).  July  12,  1763,  aged  74. 

“  William,  merchant  (son  of  Benj.  and  Mary).  May  10,  1762, 
aged  37. 

“  Hon.  Benjamin  “  “  “  “  “  born  Oct.  5, 

1700,  d.  Oct.  8,  1781. 

MacIntire,  Samuel.  Feb.  6,  1811,  aged  64. 

“  Elizabeth,  wid.  of  Samuel.  Oct.  16,  1816,  aged  62. 

“  Hannah,  relict  of  Samuel,  b.  June  12,  1780,  d.  Jan.  14,  1862, 
aged  81. 

McPherson,  Christian,  b.  Oct.  6,  1791,  d.  Sept.  13,  1793,  aged  1  y., 
11  m. 

Manning,  Thomas,  only  child  of  Thos.  and  Anstis.  Apr.  1,  1798, 
aged  20. 

Mansfield,  Jonathan.  Mar.  9,  1791,  aged  74. 

'  “  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jonathan.  June  20,  1786,  aged  66. 

“  Matthew.  Oct.  29,  1800,  aged  73. 

“  Hannah  (wife  of  Matthew).  Feb.  11,  1799,  aged  68. 

“  Joseph,  bom  Apr.  17, 1743,  d.  Feb.  16,  1820,  aged  76  y.,  10  m. 
“  Hannah,  wife  of  Joseph.  Sept.  3,  1789,  aged  46. 

“  Hannah,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Hannah.  Dec.  16,  1788,  aged 

17  y. 

“  Lydia  W.,  “  ‘‘  »  “  »  Sept.  13,  1794,  aged 

19  y. 

“  Joseph,  son  “  “  “  “  Jan.  9,  1798,  aged 

20  y. 

Marshead,  Madam  Sarah.  Dec.  26,  1760,  aged  67. 

Marston,  John,  Sr.  Dec.  19,  1681,  aged  66. 

“  Mary,  wife  of  John.  May  26,  1686,  aged  43. 

“  Mehitable,  wife  of  William.  Dec.  20, 1784,  aged  26  y.,  10  m. 
Mason,  Thomas,  tomb. 

Masury,  Mary,  wife  of  William.  May  17,  1748,  aged  26. 

Mather,  Mr.  Nathaniel.  “  Dec’d  Oct.  ye  17,  1688.” 

“An  aged  person 
that  had  seen 
but  nineteen  winters 
in  the  world.” 

Millet,  Jonathan.  June  4,  1795,  aged  60l  ’  • 
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Millei',  Sarah,  wife  of  Jonathan.  Jan.  29,  1811,  aged  76.  T 

“  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John,  b.  May  29,  1773,  d.  Aug.  18,  1798, 

,  aged  24  y.,  3  m. 

“  Capt.  Nathan  (son  of  Jona.  and  Sarah).  Sept.  23,  1804, 
aged  32. 

“  Rebecca,  wife  of  Capt.  Nathan.  Nov.  3,  1798,  aged  28. 

“  WILT.IAM.  Aug.  14,  1836,  aged  65. 

“  Saxly,  wife  of  Wiliiam.  Feb.  23,  1830,  aged  46. 

Molloy,  Mary.  June  6,  1832,  aged  84. 

More,  Capt.  Richard  (no  date ;  died  about  1696.  He  was  78  years 
oid,  1690,  when  he  gave  his  deposition  in  Court;  bom 
1612).  Aged  84. 

“  Christian,  (first)  wife  of  Richard.  Mar.  18,  1676,  aged  60. 

*•  Jane,  (second)  “  “  “  Oct.  8,  1686,  aged  65. 

“  Caleb  (son  of  Richard,  Sr.).  Jan.  4,  1678-9,  aged  34. 

“  Samuel,  son  of  Richard  (Jr.)  and  Earah.  Nov.  24,  1673, 
aged  9  days.  (On  stone  of  Barbara,  dau.  of  Samuel 
and  Susanna  Dutch.) 

Moses,  Mary,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Hannah.  Aug.  2,  1838,  aged  68  y., 
9  m. 

Mould,  Edward,  Chyrurgian.  Nov.  9,  1688,  aged  58. 

“  WiLLMET,  wife  of  Edward.  July  — ,  1684,  aged  about  68. 

“  Euzabeth,  dau.  of  Thomas  and  Mary.  Feb.  9,  1680,  aged 
1  y.,  9  m. 

“  Thomas,  son  “  “  “  “  Aug.  1,  1681,  aged 

1  y.,  4  m. 

“  Euzabeth,  dau.  “  “  “  “  Aug.  20, 1684,  aged 

1  y.,  4  m. 

Mudge,  Nancy,  wife  of  Capt.  Joseph,  of  Lynu.  Jan.  9, 1801,  aged  22. 

Mugford,  Mary,  wife  of  Capt.  William.  May  29,  1804,  aged  41. 

“  Gfairge  Peele,  son  of  Capt.  William  and  Mary.  Sept.  2, 
1801,  aged  2  y.,  6  m. 

Eben  Pf.kle,  son  of  Capt.  William  and  Mary.  Aug.  13, 1802, 
aged  1. 

Neale,  Judath,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Judath.  Feb.  25,  1697-8,  aged  16. 

Newhall,  Ezra.  Apr.  7,  1798,  aged  66. 

Nourse,  John  (footstone). 

“  Abigail,  widow  of  Benjamin.  Mar.  1,  1814,  aged  70. 

Nutting,  John  (born  Cambridge,  Jan.  7,  1694),  d.  May  20,  1790,  aged 
96  y. 

“  Ruth,  wife  of  John.  Nov.  22,  1736,  aged  37. 

Euzabeth,  wife  of  John.  June  10,  1786,  aged  71. 

•<  John,  son  of  John  and  Ruth.  June  20, 1720,  aged  4. 

[To  be  continued.] 


